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All That 
Was Saved 


From the Flood Beautifully illustrated Catalogue, 144 large 


BIG flood in Kansas City com- | pages now ready. Mailed free 


pletely submerged the storage rooms + - 
Se i Eschscholtzia Thorburni 














of one of our dealers. The only things |} 
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restoration were Hardy Annual. Sow outdoors in spring 
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4 Chehalis Fir Doors Pec essani 
| 
Beauty — Economy — Durability HI \ t e of 
| The best doors to swing in your home. Hl ‘A - petals a f the d st 
W ater won't warp Chehalis Fir Doors | l} Da ri , toning lov j 1 
- and time won't make them sag on the HM <A i asc a ly “* 
hinge. Hi 3} « SR aN 
HI] Built with vertical stiles and rails, and slash grained panels—the il k; ce a Ai ai acces 
HM only door on the market offering the beauty and uniformity of HII é = 4 gold, ‘ ik a 
Wii} «pa ill picked for a similarity of grain. — yellow pine | . = packet of ¢ ituable 
Wi tri even better than white pine does; readily take the rich |} SY ind a ce rou 
MI tT t of OAK, ! I iny, walnut. ml | S) | al ¢ 
WH} I ¢ ( } Door a strong incentive } y 
ie we {os rai 
| i} t hor Rink bie Gute Ceatien | Ay \ — ly 10 
| k { { fy 1 ar I ling. Adime FREE HH ct sta : oreo! RK ad 
f ] f rl ; ~ _ . a ; best The Ht About one-half natural size . = ; yeas oe ” ‘ 
. Hi per packet.) rite today. 
Chehalis Fir Door Co. Catalog ll 
| CHEHALIS, WASH. | i J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
ANNAN <c_www_— uma ll i 33 Barclay Street and 38 Park Place, (Dept. 2), New York 






































New Ostrich Plume Celosia| || Grand Hotel, New York City | 
“Pride of Castle Gould” , | 


A FAMOUS HOME WITH A 


Entirely new type of Celosia 


and surpasses anything thus ; 
far placed on the market. 2 


Habit of plant is pyramidal , 
and produces immense feath- On Broadway at 3ist St., Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal ‘ 
ered heads in various striking ; 
cclors. A house made famous through its splendid ser- 

vice, and personal attention to patrons—the Grand 
It possesses unsurpassed dec- counts its friends by the thousands. Army and 
orative value when grown as Navy people stop here, as do all experienced 
a pot plant. Planted outside travelers. For more excellent living facilities, 


in beds it cannot be equalled quiet elegance and sensible prices, are hardly 


for its profusion of flowers obtainable elsewhere. 


and brilliancy. , bale er , 
As for transportation facilities, New York’s subways, elevated 


7 f . i and surface cars are all practically at the door. ‘heatres and 
We offer Seed for the first shopping districts also immediately at hand. Personal baggage 
time; same 1s from our own transferred free to and from New Pennsylvania station. 


Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of the many fam- 
ous feacures of the New, Annex. 


Absolutely Fireproof—Rates, $1.50 Per Day, Upwards 


lt is sold in mixed color For sale at printe ' ’ 
all seed-howes. Price per package, SOc. wh pr harp GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


pot-grown plants and is very 





carefully selected. 


Also The Greenhurst, on Lake Chatauqua, Jamestown, N. Y. 


J ROEHRS COMPANY Open May Ist to Nov. 1st. 50 Automobile Stalls. 


Guide to New York (with maps) and Special Rate Card—sent 


RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY upon request. 
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MILLS W A TER Your own library is not complete unless it contains 


DR. WILLIAM LUBKE’S 


TUBE BOILERS ||| Outlines of the History 
of Art 


Here is a rare opportunity to secure the new edition of 
this great standard work at a price far below its regular 
publication price, and to obtain with it a two years’ 
subscription to THE BOOKMAN absolutely free. 

The new edition which we offer is edited, minutely 
revised and largely rewritten and brought up to the pres- 
ent time by Russet Srurcis, A.M., Ph.D., F.A.LA., 
the famous American art critic, and author of “A 
History of Architecture,” “The Artist's Way of 
Working,” “The Appreciation of Pictures,” “The 
Appreciation of Sculpture,” “The Appreciation 


of Architecture,” “The Independence of the Th B k 
\rts of Design,” etc. e 0Oo man 
The work is in 2 vols., 8vo, cloth (1200 , 
pages), gilt tops, and design in gold on every month. No matter what 
backs, and boxed. Fully illustrated magazines may come to you each 
: month, you cannot find in them the 
standard of authority in matters liter- 


, ‘ 660 line cuts Indices of subjects, . poy 
No. 24 Mills Water Tube Steam Boiler ' ary, the brilliancy and high quality, that 


artists and illustrations. 











Every householder of 
broad culture and wide 
reading should read 





with 130 full-page halftone plates and 


° It is not cheaply printed and _ THE BOOKMAN gives its readers. It 
I HIS make of boiler bound for this particular offer, 0 -% er literary history of ree gore 
° but is the regular new edition ‘ach number has 96 pages or more o text, 
18 endorsed by lead- aon oe wid _ the b ailin, many illustrations, portraits of authors, fac- 
ing heating engineers as stores for | similes, reproductions, etc. 
the refinement of boiler $10.00 Net The Bookman for 1911 
. e J r 
making. High quality, a more comprehensive sweep of our 
- | I d country and the literary circles of Europe, the addition 
A trial w emon-~ of new features without the sacrifice of any of the old 


ones that have found favor in the eyes of our readers— 
these are the aims and promises of THE BOOKMAN 
for 1911. We are determined that it shall more than 
maintain the full responsibility of its position as the sole 
representative of American literature in the magazine field. 

Lecause of the very timeliness, it is impossible for us to 
announce at this time a complete list of the features for 


the coming year. 
$2.50 a Year 


strate its economy. 

Fire Tube surface 
greater, Grate area less, 
larger CombustionCham- 
bers than ordinary Sec- 











you allow us to send you a beautifully illustrated circular descrip 
Lubke’s History of Art, and the terms of a special offer whereby you 
may obtain this splendid new edition of the History at a specially low price, 


tional makes is the reason. 
ind a two years’ subscription to THE BOOKMAN absolutely fre: 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 
Just mail us this coupon with your name and address. 


Manufacturers of mee a a a ee ee EE — 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers of THE BOOKMAN, 443 Fourth Ave., New York 





! BOILERS nd RADIATORS ota Boog Bon May wages ry Bat 3 peer gre chout Lubke's Hist vy of Art end your special offer, @ bolas 
} FOR HEATING aes lites 1 no way be obliged to you by this request. 





1225 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Address... TS Re 
























Does 
Rustic 
Work 


OPEN FIREPLACE FIXTURES 


Andirons, Fenders, Firetools, 
Fire Screens and Smokeless Gas Logs 




















Make any furniture 
glide smoothly, silently and 



















ithout effort. Nickel steel . P : 
Appeal “domes ~~ anbres able -- ean’t be We display a large selection of Feriod 






visible. Won’ rip or tear carpets, slip 
easily over rugs. Can't mar or mark 
hardwood, marble or tiled floors 

5 Sizes—All i5e. a Set of 4. With Felt 
Centre—Bie, for 4. If not at dealer's 
order direct, mentioning dealer's 
name, DOMES OF SILENCE Ltd. 
Henry W. Peabody & Co American 


Andirons; also an assortment of reproduc- 
tions in Old Colonial Andirons, Hob Grates 
and English Settee Fenders in Brass, 
Bronze and Wrought Iron. 


Frank H. Graf Mfg. Co. Faster, ané 








to 
You ? 










Agents, 17 State St., New York 
Caution: To prevent imposition ask 
for ‘‘Domes of Silence.’" Dealers: 









ful effect R Umbrella would create on 


ar realize the beautiful effect a Rustic 
rnish you with sketches and a catalog ot our work 
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ses ntl ; yrite for sample an e 
| RUSTIC CONSTRUCTION WORKS owned poe 323 Seventh Ave., Cor. 28th St., New York 
|} 33 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 








In writing to advertisers please mention House AND GARDEN. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER’S DESK 








Do You Want To Pay More For Your Magazines? 








AST year about this time, you may remember, there 
was a great cry from Washington that the postal 
deficit had become alarmingly great. Mr. Hitch- 


cock, the Postmaster-General, blamed the second- 


class mail matter department for most of this, and urged 
mail matter department for most of this, and urged 
the raising of the rate. The great body of magazine read- 


re 

ers objected strenuously, for the additional burden must 
necessarily fall upon them — in any business the delivery 
charges fall eventually upon the consumer. So the Post 
inaster-General began to look a bit further into the mat 
tet \s a result of his first year’s “looking,” he saved 
about eleven millions of that deficit, bringing it down to 
about six millions for the past year. And that with 
out tampering with the existing postal rates on magazines! 
Itleven million dollars — about ten cents for every man, 
woman and child in the Union. If the deficit could be 
more than cut in two by merely “looking into the matter,” 
it could be wiped out completely by an intelligent sys- 
tematizing of the post office business without making the 
magazines bear the burden. 


\lr. [litehcock comes forward again with a new scheme 


of raising the price of delivering magazines. He says: 
lLet us charge a higher rate of postage on the advertising 
pages of the magazines |letting the newspapers continue 


at the old flat rate of one cent a pound, advertising and 
all] but let us retain the existing rate on the tert pages 

Was there ever such a thoroughly ridiculous proposi 
tion put forth by a business man? It is as if your grocer 
came to you and said, “Now I can no longer afford to 
send home your groceries at the price you are paying 
me for the various items; I'll not charge you for carrying 
them home, though; there will merely be a charge of 
twenty-five cents for the basket each time.”’ \ccording 
to the Postmaster-General’s scheme, a copy of each issue 
of each magazine would have to be taken to the local post 
master before the date of publication and there cut apart, 
advertising pages on one scale, text pages on another, to 
determine the price of mailing. Can you imagine a more 
effective stick to thrust in the revolving wheels of the 
publishing and post-office business ? 


When a business man finds that his business, although 
large in volume, is showing a deficit, what is his first 
move? Does he immediately raise his prices, thereby 
scaring off a large part of his trade? Or does he look to 
his cost of production, to his contracts with supply houses, 
to his transportation cost ? 

Now Mr. Hitchcock knows very little indeed about his 
costs — he says so himself. Any Congressman can frank 
a piano or a white elephant through the mails — and does, 
but Mr. Hitchcock doesn’t know just how much that 
costs the Government. He can, however, see with half 
an eye that an effectual method of wiping out that de- 
ficit is to raise his prices, which, in the absence of all com- 
petition, would have to be paid. 

How many thousands of copies of the Congressional 
Record are distributed to people who drop them regularly, 
without removing the wrappers, into the waste-basket: 
How many tons of seeds are received by the constituents 
of Congressmen — seeds that in many cases are useless 
to the recipient and do not advance in any way the agri- 
cultural prosperity of the country? Why shouldn't these 
articles be taxed for postage instead of making the pub- 
lisher —the magazine publisher — pay the cost? If a 
man really wants the Congressional Record, let him pay 
the postage — it might amount to twenty-five cents a year. 
If there is any reason why the Congressman should be 
able to oblige his friends with flower seeds, let him dig 
down into his pocket for the cent or two necessary to send 
them. 

What are you going to do about it? You have the 
power to say to this manager of a corporation in which 
you are a stockholder and a director: “I must insist on 
a thorough investigation into your cost of production be- 
fore you raise a rate that I myself will eventually have 
to pay.” 

Had you not better say it—now? Write to your Con- 
gressman today; get your neighbor and your neighbor's 
wife to write tomorrow. Tell your Senator what you 
think of this matter; use a dozen stamps on Congress this 
week. Congress sits up and listens when the public 
speaks. 
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REAL ESTATE DEPT. 




















Villa Sites| _ 


OVERLOOKING THE TOWN OF BEVERLY, 
AND MASSACHUSETTS BAY 

But 25 minutes from Boston and only 5 from 
Beverly Station. 60 acres for sale in lots as the 
purchaser desires. A gradual slope to the splen- 
did waterfront offers exceptional facilities for 
boating and salt-water bathing. Address 

H. A. WYCKOFF 
274 CLINTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














A Hilltop Site in Mt. Kisco Region 
Wonderful view, best neighborhood, 7 to 22 
acres. House can be enlarged and made ready 


for coming season. 


ALFRED BUSSELLE, Architect, 1133 Broadway 
Geafieman's Beautiful Country Home 





trick house, 17 rooms, 5 open rep ylaces, steam 
t, 44 acres fine land, 4% mile from Long 
ind sound, 3,800 feet river front, the finest 
shade trees. In exceptional neighborhood; 
| been in family since first settlement 


J. HUBERT GRISWOLD, Black Hall, Conn. 














Farms in Northern New Jersey 


Montclair Property a Specialty 





BENNETT H. FISHLER 
UPPER MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 

















FOR rent in Pelham Manor for term of years. All 
modern imy ements. | living rooms on 
i eplace in each. Five master’s 
ms, three fireplaces, two baths, and two large 
i third f Large Kitchen and Pantry 

ght airy cellar under whole 
Further information may be obtained by calling 

ng t 


E. K. GILLETT, 


Pelham Manor, N. Y. 





T. B. ACKERSON CO. 








Brightwater 


If you would know more of the Lif 
Community write for our De Luxe Booklet C 


e, Beauties and Comforts to be enjoyed at Long Island’s most Picturesque Home 


1 West 34th Street 


BAY SHORE 
LONG ISLAND 


Mailed Free upon Request. 


NEW YORK CITY 























‘*Cagemont Estate’ At Scarsdale Station 


The ideal realization of out-of-town living. A delightful 
home community, for al!-year residence. Protected social 
environment, the charm of the country, all city improve- 
ments. Immediately at station, only 19 miles, on Harlem 
Elec. Div. N. Y. Cent. R. R 


Acarsdale Companp, owners 
J. Warren Thayer, Pres. 


Scarsdale, N. Y. 503 5th Ave.. N. ¥, 
Westchester Co, Corner 42d Street 








POULTRY OR PLEASURE FARM 


Comprising 50 acres, beautifully situated on banks of Ramapo River 
1% hours from New York C ty Attractive little house Barn, irge hennery 
s! eds Full ice-house Ideal site for country home or igalow Fruit 

vlad to show photographs Rent, $35 per year Sale Price, $¢ 


OGDE oN BROWER, Jr. 261 Broadway, N. Y. City 


MODERN FARM 


of 180 acres forsale in Westchester County; one 
Very high elevation, with magnificent views 

House, 16 rooms, several baths; finely decorated. 
Extremely choice section 





hour from city 
Modern Frame 

Garage, etc, 
Farm offered at much less than 


adjoining values 4 desirable bargain. 


" 505 FIFTH AVE. 
Geo. B. Cranston, New york 


—Live at Princeton 








Exceptional opportunities for culture, study, and 
recreation. Handsome residences. Congenial sur- 
roundings. 

Midway between New York and Philadelphia, 
with express train service 

Rentals $300 to $6,000 a year. 
also for rent. 

Town and country properties~furnished or unfur- 
nished-for sale or rent, in other desirable localities. 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. 
New York Office, 56 Cedar Street 


Furnished homes 
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GREENWICH, CONN. : 


AN ESPECIALLY 


EVERY DETAIL. ABOUT 3 ACRES STABLE. CAN BE 
PURCHASED AT REASONABLE FIGURE FOR FURTHER 
DETAILS OF THIS AND A LARGE LIST OF OTHER 


OFFERINGS 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 


Smith Building 


ATTRACTIVE DWELLING, COMPLETE IN 


CONSULI 
RAYMOND B, 


Greenwich, Conn. 


THOMPSON CO. 


Felephone 729 








from Ridgefield, 


nearly one-half mile. 
are old, but the tarm house is useful. 


H. E. DANN & SON, Inc. 


Among the hills overlooking Long Island Sound 


165 acres occupying the entire summit of one of the highest hills in this section. 
views in all directions, including unsurpassed view of Long Island Sound. 
one of the most beautiful towns 
meadows, upland, and quite a large area of woodland, with a picturesque brook flowing through it for 
As the site for a country estate, this property cannot be excelled. 
The property 


in the Connecticut hills. 


Write for further particulars to 


Very extensive 
The property is 3 miles 
The farm consists of 


The buildings 
can be bought for less than $100 per acre. 





45 Wall St., Norwalk, Conn. 

















At Greenwich, Conn. 3 


Modernized old-fashioned farmhouse with all com- 
15 Acres forts and modern improvements, hot water heat, etc. 
Splendid artesian well, 


dations for 
3% miles to Greenwich Station 





20 horses; 


..++.-Advise for further particulars................+. 


Several especially attractive Shore Front and Inland Estates, 
Cottages, Farms, Acreage and Building Sites 


All inquiries will be given prompt personal attention 


Laurence Timmons 


the best of water; Barns, Stable, accommo- 
beautiful trees, lake, etc. Fine roads; about 
Price Most Attractive 


Opposite R. R. Station. Tel. 456 
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ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Rare China, Pewter, 
Old Lamps, Andirons, Etc. 
NO REPRODUCTIONS 


HENRY V. WEIL 


698 Lexington Avenue 


Cor. 57th Street New York 


Sun Dial Shop 


Antiques 
Buterior Decoration 
MRS. HERBERT NELSON CURTIS 


22 East 34th Street 


TELEPHONE 2970 MADISON 








NEW YORK CITY 
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25 Cents a Copy 


are all carefully noted. 
exploited in this number. 


feature a full page portrait beautifully 
known actress. 





The Publishers of Dress 
il West 36th Street 
New York 


| enclose three dollars for which 


please send “Dress” for one year to 


Name 
Address 








FEBRUARY NUMBER 


DRESS, 


DRESS 


The recognized authority on smart 
fashion—‘‘the most beautiful magazine 
of our times.” 


JUST OUT 


$3.00 a Year 


COMPREHENSIVE symposium of the Spring Tailored 
Modes marks this number. 
coats, the changes in the cut and line, novelties in trimming, the 
smart little touches which give the cachet to an exclusive costume 
Hats for the Spring are extensively 


The new fabrics for suits and 


There is illustrated in colors a Handsome Carriage Wrap and as a special 


colored of Miss Frances Starr, the well 


The cover of this number printed in four colors, showing a 
handsome reception gown and surrounded with a beautiful gold border 
completes the artistic presentment of fashions for the Spring wardrobe. 


DON’T MISS THIS NUMBER 
On Sale at All News Stands 


The only certain way of receiving Dress regularly 
is by yearly subscription, as very often the news 
Sire stand supply is completely exhausted within two 
or three days of publication. 


Subscriptions may be sent direct to the publishers or 


through your newsdealer. 


11 West 36th St., New York City 
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The Hunt for the Antique 


Russian brass and copper ware, used as 


decoration, have become familiar of late 


years. Long necked brass jugs, of no 
practical use, and two-handled loving cups, 
are seen on mantelpieces almost as_ fre- 
quently as are casts of the famous Barye 
lion. Antique tea trays, tea kettles and 
other useful articles are less often seen. 
\s bought in the ordinary shop, this for 
eign metal work is limited in variety and 
expensive. If, however, the explorer of 
curious nooks ventures into a swarming 
ast Side district of New York, inhabited 
chiefly by Russians and Poles, a dark, 
narrow street is discovered, lined with tiny 
basement shops devoted to the sale of cop- 
per, brass and pewter. Prices are about 
one-half below the ordinary uptown 
prices, and there is a bewildering variety 
of glittering wares from which to choose. 
Below the shops are dark cellars where 
new pieces are turned out by Russian 
craftsmen, and much of the ware is lac- 
quered or polished by machinery = 
and new are nearly alike. In one or two 
of the shops pieces are to be found as he 
came from immigrant homes or from the 
Custom House store of confiscated ar- 
ticles. Covered with verdigris and discol- 
ored through neglect, they look unpromis- 
ising enough. Lut if care is taken to se- 
lect by weight and to make sure that no 
holes or cracks mar the metal, interesting 
pieces with who knows what dramatic 
history may be picked up at small cost 
by those who prefer the genuine, old sur- 
face of the metal to a newly manufac- 
tured one 

lhe cleaning of the brass thus acquired 
is, of course, not easy. .\ brisk rubbing 
with salt and vinegar removes most of 
the verdigris and deposit. A brass cleaner 
must be used to finish the polishing, a 
process rewarded by the discovery of the 
old hand-wrought surface. It is notice- 
able in buying trays that the unrestored 
ones are usually without handles. In the 
polished tray the handles are frequently 
modern additions, cast, and of poor de- 
sign. 

lf one is fortunate enough to find an 
old copper tea kettle, small and of grace- 
ful shape, untouched by the restorer, it 
can be made ready for use at afternoon 
teas with little trouble, as washing with 
hot soapsuds cleans the surface without 
impairing the beautiful shadowy bloom 
acquired by years of service. It should 
also be boiled for at least twenty minutes 
in a kettleful of water to destroy probable 
germs. 

A recent find in the metal work street 
was toys of brass.. Prancing horses, kneel- 
ing camels, and elephants cast in two 
pieces, are covered with hieroglyphics. 
Rings in their noses permit them to be 
dragged around by the infant that pos- 
sesses them, and the horse has a rat-like 
tail that can be switched in delightful 
fashion. 

To the few who wish to buy at moder- 
ate cost not merely decorations, but useful 
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les for the home that are also beau- 
these metal work shops are a source 
supply and an interesting hunting 
und. L. A. 5S. 


Care of the Cocker Spaniel 


have been interested in the answers 
lave given correspondents in your 
nuns, | take the liberty of asking you 
questions about a cocker spaniel. He 
r years old, and until a few weeks ago 
n rather fat. Now he is much thinner 
uch exercise and seems to stand it 

we But his hair is not in good con- 
It is dull and not curly. And he 
great discomfort from fleas He is ted 
in twenty-four hours—a little meat and 
tle potato and green vegetables—and 
nes a week, a bone. Except for 


ir and the itching, he seems very fit 
any average weigmt lie should have? 
hink the feeding too much or too 


_ 1 
Please tell 


me what to do to improve 
rid him of the fleas 
M. L. K 


fry a vermifuge on your dog, as worm 
ible may be expected. 
good remedy for fleas is not difficult 
|, and your dealer should have one 
Use this regularly and 
ee that it is not merely superficially 
iken on After application of flea 
der carefully wash the skin with soap 
| warm water. If the coat be in poor 
rub in cod liver oil, after which 
uur dog should be wrapped in cotton 
loth. Groom him every day, and after 
ashing, the hair should be rubbed vig- 
uusly with the hands for an hour. This 
l] vive the coat the desired gloss. 
\ Cocker’s coat should be abundant, 
ft and silky, straight or wavy, but not 


1s effect ive, 


ive a light breakfast of milk and 
iten eggs (nutritious and fattening) and 
ieavy meal of well-cooked meat, bread, 
atmeal, vegetables, etc., at night—meals 
be at regular hours each day. Vary the 
daily—table scraps are always rel- 
shed. Don't fear to give enough meat. 
Cockers need regular exercise and 
entvy of it. 
The weight of a Cocker should be be- 
een 18 and 28 pounds. 





Don’t Overfeed Your Dog 


The great trouble with the ordinary 
use-dog is that he is over-fed. One 
good meal a day, in the early evening, is 
best for an adult dog (feed young puppies 
ften), preceded in the morning by a light 
meal. <A fat dog is a monstrosity, neither 
useful nor ornamental. Most dogs begin 
to show the wear and tear of life, the 
ncoming of old age, at about the eighth 
vear. They then take it easy to the end, 
vhich may be some three or four or more 
ears later. 


A Livelihood in Poultry 


L* > there a possible way for a man with only 
three hundred dollars capital to get started 

vultry raising and make a living out of it? 
lease give me your opinion and answer. 


J. A. 
Vhile the demand for fresh eggs and 
ie fowls is greater than ever before 
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POULTRY DEPARTMENT 


tment ts to give advice t 


jiadd 


Poultry Department” 


» interested 
answer any tr blesome questions. 
and enclose a self-addressed envelope. 




















Rock 
Hill 
Poultry 
Farm 





OSSINING,N.Y. 
PHONE 
243 W OSSINING 


We Have the Best 


Silver Plymouth 
ridge and 
> Te~ W. 


Rocks, 
Columbian 
Leghorns, 

Bantams and White 


The Best Varieties for EGG 


White. Part- 
W yandottes, 
Buff Cochin, 


Muscova Ducks. 


and Table Poultry. 


Get What You Need Right at Home, 
save expresss and damage from long 
shipments. Eggs, Baby Chicks and Stock 


for sale. 


Catalogue, 28 pages, 


4 cents. 
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Baby Chicks of Quality 
Shipped direct to you by express 


From the finest exhibition or utility matings of 
Fishel Strain White Plymouth Rocks 
Single Comb White Leghorns, Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
Each breed the product of a specialty breeder 
I absolutely guarantee the chicks to reach you 


in good condition. YOU take no chances. 
Prices moderate. 


Send six cents in stamps for my chick catalogue — the finest ever issued 
R. C. CALDWELL, BOX 1030, LYNDON, ROSS CO., O. 


45 VARIETIES 


LAND & WATER FOWLS 


Send for free illustrated catalog, which 
tells you much you should know. Stock 
and eggs at all times. 





























S. A. Hummel, Box 92, Freeport, Ill. 





Paterson, 


layers. 


‘Royal’ 


8. Cc. 


Egg Orders now ; $5 per 13. 
B. F.SCHIER, 486 ROCHELLE PARK, N. 


Orpingtons 
Buff and Black 
uphold their reputation by winning at New York, 
Orange and Rutherford. The biggest 





WILSON FARM LEGHORNS 


Bred on commercial lines for the 


production of eggs and meat 
Eggs for hatching, - -$8 per 100; $70 per 1000 
Day-old chicks, - - - $15 ‘* 100; $145 ‘* 1000 


Hot water equipment. ’Phone 716 





Wilson Farm Poultry Co., Morristown, N. J. 





G. D. TILLEY 


Naturaltst 


Rare Land and 
Water Birds 


Swans, Geese, 
Pheasants, etc. 


Peafowl, 
I am the oldest established 


Cranes, 


and largest exclusive dealer in ornamental 


birds in America. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 
CONNECTICUT 


DARIEN, 





Greider’s Fine Catal 


of purebred poultry, for 1911, over 200 pages, 57 ne e 

colored pictures of fow ls, calendar for each mont 

illustrations, descriptions, photos, ine ubators, 

brooders, information, and all details concerning the 

business, where and how to buy fine poultry, eggs 

for hatching, supplies, etc. at lowest cost, in act the 

greatest poultry catalog ever published. Send 15¢ for " 
tb‘s handsome book. B. H. Grewer, Bex 70, RUEEMS. Pa. cd] 








Poultry Husbandry 


A monthly Publication devoted to Poultry, including a 
Poultry Magazine. Sectior. of about 15,000 words of good, 
practical Poultry information each month, by the best 
Poultry Authorities. All the latest Poultry News, Full 
Show reports, Impartial Editorials. Send for sample 
Copy and special offer to 


Poultry Husbandry 





Waterville, N. Y. 


























DON’T BUILD 


ABI E SANITARY POULTRY HOUSES, Re osting and Nesti ng Outfit S, Perfection Feed Hoppers, Tray 
sts, Feed and supplies of all kinds 
sizes, and are 


ade in 3 styles and 12 


mplete house 8x80 feet, 
Outtit for 30 hens, for $40. 


to find out about the Potter line, before 


KILL : 


DON’T K 


Our 


ut layi ng and non-) 


orsell your laying hens, 
ers from the loafers and diseased hens 
POTTER SYSTEM is a secret and the greatest discovery of the cent 
ject of E ee Producing Hens. Used by over 3 
New 100 pp. Potter System book 
aying hens. 


that new hen-house or fix ap the < 
alog and circulars ‘over 120 illustr 


rc 


Potter Fixtures have been on the 
ymplete, convenient sad sanitary Our Portable (K, D. made in se 
ns) Hen-houses, Brood Causes. hs. xeon | « fts, are made in 2 
at lowest prices. House shown is 8x10 feet, 


Styles ar 


lew price. If you need a } 


uying or building 


isethe POTTER SYSTEM and pick outthe lay 


iry 
,000 satisfied poultry keepers who are saving dollars every year. 
“* Don’t Kill the Laying Hen, 
"i It's a revel: 
the Potter System on your flock, keep less hens, 
lay sending 2RED STAMPS to cover postage on our large 
try Pr.duccs made for Particular Poultry 
your fieck y.u will write us toc 


ion to poultry keepers and you will learn how you can use 
getm re eggs and make more money uslng it. Write to- 
atalog and circulars telling all about Potter Poul 
People. If you are particular and want to make more money cn 


T. F. POTTER & CO., Box 22, Downers Grove, Llinois, U. S. AJ 


i one but get our large 100 pp. cat- A H € > * J 

ations) showing POTTER PORT- $ 4 Oo Ss E 
market nearly 10 years. They are 
i sizes, from a coop 2 ft. square to a 
complete with 8 ft, Potter 
ouse or coop of any kind do not fail 


Keep only healthy laying hens. The 
in the Poultry world on the sub- 


ontains the secret and knowledge 
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KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


jiaddiy answer any troudiesome 


/epartment and encios a 
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FOR HOUSE DOGS 
There is nothing better than Champion Dog Biscuit. 
They are adapted to this class of dogs, and nearly 


every one can afford to keep them for the pet of the 
family. 


We manufacture them of flour, meat cracklings 
and other ingredients thoroughly mixed by machinery. 
They will regulate the bowels, help to make sound 
teeth and will produce a soft, glossy coat. They are 
clean and easy to handle when feeding 


Send for Sample and Booklet G. 


ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY 
558 View Street St. Paul, Minn. 














TOY WHITE FRENCH POODLES, young 
and grown stock. Pedigreed. Prices reason 
able. Also Toy Spitz Pomeranian pups. 
Write your wants. 
MRS. G. C. ROHDE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Pointers and Setters for Sale 


None better bred or more thoroughly trained 

on Quail, Pheasants and other game 
Our dogs are bred second to none and trained in the 
best Quail section of the United States. We have both 
dogs and bitches. hed 5 not enjoy the fall shooting over 
a dog that is thoroughly trained and one that knows his 
business in the field Prices from $50.00 up to $200.00. 
Please state your wants. 


The C. S. FREEL KENNELS, Drawer H, Loogootee, Ind. 


° Elegant high- 
Collies quality Collie 


puppies, sabie and white, from 
best strains of blood; have been 
carefully raised, are in perfect 
health. Eligible to registration 
American Kennel Club Stud Book. 
eady for delivery, shipped on re- 
ceipt of price. We take great care 
in selecting each puppy. We will 













. please you. Males $20 each; fe-” 
males $15 each 
Nice grown male Collie $650. 


Our booklet sent on receipt of stamp. 
address Pine Grove Collie Kennels, Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Isiand, N. Y- 


FOR SALE 
English Toy Spaniels, Pomeranians, French 
Bulls, Irish Terriers, Champion Pedigreed Stocks: 


Reasonable. 


P. J. CLANCY, 377 Ford Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


‘BLUE DRAGON 
KENNELS 


14 bdiles from New York 
GREAT NECK, L. I. 


‘ Offer for sale a fine lot of 
, ) Duppies by their celebrated 











Champion Chinese Chum 


Winner of many championships. Also winner of cup for 
Best Dog in Show of All Breeds at Cedarhurst, L. I., 1908 
Address Manager 





















Scottish Terriers 
Have at present the best collection to 
found in any kennel in the world. 


Puppies from $35 for females to $250 for Males 


Walescott Hennels 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 


Welsh Terriers 
Airedale in color, Fox Terrier in size. 
Large enough for watch dog, small enough 
for the house. Game little companions. 
Puppies from $25 for females to $75 for Males 








AMERICAN KENNEL GAZETTE 
"THE Breeders register in the Gazette has proved of great 
value, in view of the constant demand at the Amencan 


Kennel Club for names and addresses of breeders. Write 
for rates. 


AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 


1 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 








nds that count.” 
Red Pigs—the rar 
ng. Vigorous, sm 
} ; ; 


ng 


hs ften dre 
Buy a pair now, 
ts. Circular free. 


guick prof 
A. }. COLLINS, Box ¥, Moorestown, WN. J 


gs 





4% | RABBITS AND PET STOCK 
Unrivalled Flemish Giant, Angora, Tan and Polish Rab- 
t Peruvian and Smooth Cavies for fancy or pets. 


Some Good Youngsters now for sale, $1.00 up 


ELM COVE RABBITRY, Creat Neck, L: I. 


THE “JOE-PYE” BOOK 


is an Annual—ready to mail Feb. Ist. 














The cock bird that 
has wen first at Mad- 
ison Square Garden, 
N. Y., last year and 
this is but one of many 
fine birds in my pens. 
But 10 settings will 
be sold from his mat- 
ing at $3.00 per edd. 
Other prices $3.00, 
$5.00 and $10.00 per 


setting of 515 esgds. 

















In writing to advertisers please mention Tlouse anv Garoen. 


and prices higher, yet there are scattered 
over the land the wrecks of small for- 
tunes that were invested in the chicken 
business, and the lugubrious faces of the 
luckless investors bear eloquent testimony 
to the folly of putting one’s money into 
the business to learn the business. 

On the other hand, there are flourish- 
ing poultry plants from which the owners 
are making comfortable fortunes, but in- 
variably these owners had learned to 
know hens before expanding. 

If you are new to the business and have 
three hundred dollars to invest in it, put 
it in the safest place you know of and go 
to work under some man who is making 
it pay. Or, set to work with a dozen hens 
of your own and try to make them pay 
you a profit. At the end of the year you 
will have your money and the knowledge 
wherewith to make the best use of it. 

These remarks are not meant to dis- 
courage you. It costs a trifle over one- 
quarter of a cent each day to provide a 
hen with laying food, and less than fifty 
cents to raise her to the laying age. 
Fresh eggs bring high prices of late years 
and, therefore, according to the theory of 
all and the practice of the successful few, 
poultry raising is a profitable means of 
livelihood. But some hens lay two hun- 
dred and fifty eggs a year, others fifty, 
and still others none at all. Then in- 
vested capital can go by way of weak, de- 
bilitated stock, unsanitary conditions, dis- 
ease, etc. These are the hindrances that 
one must study to eliminate before he can 
realize a profit and these can be studied 
under some one else as well as at your own 
risk. 

When you have acquired the knowledge, 
there are two ways of starting: One is 
to buy year-old hens and cockerels, realize 
what you can from eggs, select the best 
layers as breeders and hatch your stock 
from their eggs. This method requires 
more capital than the succeeding method 
and is best adapted to fall. The other is 
to start with eggs and incubators in the 
spring. This necessitates brooding the 
young chicks. 

With a capital of three hundred dollars 
you can expend fifty dollars for a house, 
fifty dollars for two incubators, each of 
two-hundred-egg capacity, and seventeen 
dollars for one brooder of four-hundred- 
chick capacity. (A four-hundred-egg in- 
cubator is cheaper to heat than two smaller 
ones, but if anything goes amiss the whole 
hatch is jeopardized.) Forty dollars more 
for eggs, leaves a balance to be expended 
for feed and later incidentals. 

3y starting the incubators about March 
10th, you will have a hatching about 
March 3ist, and if you start them again 
about April 2d, by April 23d there should 
be a satisfactory total of young chicks as 
a beginning. 

If from this you have, say, six hundred 
chicks, about half will be cockerels which 
should be sold as broilers at six weeks, 
netting you over fifty dollars. Of your 
three hundred pullets you would have an 
excellent laying stock. 

Now as to housing; the object is to get 
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irmth, light and sufficient room at a min- 
1m of expense. If you dispense with 
foundation and support the building on 
ts as so many poultry men do, you must 
ve a double floor interlined with tarred 
isphalt roofing paper. This should also 
the back and sides and cover the roof, 
king a very warm house. Plenty of 
nlight is essential and you need not pass 
through glass. Instead, use muslin- 
covered frames at the windows, admitting 
ire air through the might and opened 
de during the day. Your house will 
ve you as a brooder house during the 

t spring and for adult fowls next year. 

house ten feet wide and fifty feet long 

ll house three hundred laying hens. At 

rst I would advise building a house ten 

wide, fifteen feet long and five and 
ne-half feet high, with single-pitched roof 
and facing toward the south. In the fall, 
hirty-five feet more of building can be 
added to accommodate the fowls if all 
goes well. In summer, with proper pens, 

} much house room is unnecessary, but 

is necessary for laying hens in winter 
when cold, snow-covered ground would 
curtail laying. Allow the birds free range 
of the interior. 

Discriminate in your choice of stock. 
ne naturally turns to thoroughbreds. 
Thoroughbred stock is right when not in- 
bred or bred out of all profitable charac- 
teristics 

lf an egg plant is your aim, Leghorns 
will serve you well, but Wyandottes, 
Plymouth Rocks or other medium-weight 
birds will enable you to dispose of your 
surplus cockerels at a larger profit. If 
you learn to select the layers you can work 
them up to a high degree of egg produc- 
tion. A number of poultrymen are mak- 
ing good with Rhode Island Reds. 

Green food, nitrogenous food, grit, shell, 
charcoal and fresh water must be regular- 
ly supplied the fowls. Confined fowls 
must have clean litter always, and abso- 
lute cleanliness must prevail in every other 
detail. M. Roperts CONOVER. 


Two Hints for Chicks 
A good kind of coop is one which per- 
its the chicks to run at large in good 
weather, while the hen is restrained in 
the small wire run attached. The little 
hicks do no harm to flower or vegetable 
len, but really are of great benefit, by 
uming prodigious quantities of insect 
of every description. 
lhe food of the chicks raised with a 
is exceedingly simple. Many of the 
nds of commercial chick foods are en- 
satisfactory. A most excellent food 
n be mixed at home, by taking equal 
ts of oatmeal, hominy grits and 
ked wheat. Chick-size grit, oyster 
| and charcoal, as well as _ water, 
uld be in reach. After the chicks are 
grown, say a pound in weight, any 
in ration, with table scraps, and plenty 
green stuff, with liberty, will make 
n grow wonderfully, 
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A READY REFERENCE LIBRARY 
House & Garden Bound Volume XVIII 


July to December 1910 inclusive 


ANY of our friends tell us that there is such 
a wealth of timely suggestion in House & 
Garden that they cannot at the time of publica- 
tion carry it all into effect. This invaluable infor- 
mation contained in House & Garden is of live 
and lasting interest. Make it always available. 
Do not trust to loose copies, for when they are 
most needed they will have disappeared. 


HE six issues of House & Garden from July 

to December inclusive make a volume of 

practical utility in meeting the problems of the 

home-maker and gardener. In bound form they 
are permanently and instantly accessible. 


You can have them bound at a trifling expense 


WE have made an attractive, permanent binder 

of rich soft brown decorated in russet, 
purple and gold, with a cover design by George 
Hood. For those who wish tosend their magazines 
to the local bindery we can supply this cover for 
$1.00. Subscribers who return their copies in 
good condition can have them bound for $1.25. 
Additional copies at 25c. each. Price for the 
bound volume complete $2.75. These charges do 
not include expressage. 


McBRIDE, WINSTON & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 





a, . ae 449 Fourth Avenue New York 


Travel 








McBride, Winston & Co., Publishers, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
SLOLONy or 
GARDEN 





Enclosed find: +++----+++++e+eeeeeee for which please fill 


my order as follows: 


‘One cloth binding for my local binder to stitch 
Cross out at $1.00 
One volume XVIII bound with my copies sent 


lines not es 
to you today— $1.25. 


needed ( One bound volume XVIII complete—$2.75. 
Additional copies of-+---.+++++e+e.. at 25c. each. 

SNE 5555s nce pebiRRNse db srs eeUissinwncd cease oedwnnsoectewes 

PN 600005 eckdencccibenccineerbeeces vit dieddesscuatenskcnbin 
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The Fire Insurance Standard 


HE fact that agents and brokers everywhere are pushing other 
companies with the argument that they are “*just as good as the 
Hartford,” shows that a Hartford policy has become the 

standard fire insurance policy of America. When that policy, by 
which other companies are measured, can be had without extra cost, 
is it not wisdom to insist on having the standard policy itself ? 

That the Hartford has become the standard is because 











1. It does the largest business. 

2. It has paid the biggest losses. 

3. Its assets and surplus are larger than ever. 
4. It is more than 100 years old. 

5. It is the best known company. 


6. It is fair in settlements. 
7. It is prompt in payment. 
When you need fire insurance ask your agent or broker to get you 
a policy in the Hartford. If he tells you he can get you a policy 
‘“‘iust as good as the Hartford,” ask him why you cannot have the 


Hartford. Sometimes it may take a little effort, but you can get 
what you want if you 


Insist on the Harttord 
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| Address 


TRAVEL will take y« 
the year, covering the whole globe All 
or of car fare for a week of two. So why not 
sending it today? Isn’t it worth this small 
pleasure and inspiration? 


McBRIDE, WINSTON @ 
449 FOURTH AVENUE 


uu on a tour of the world o 
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sum to na 


Your Trunk By Taking Your Pen and Signing the Coupon 


this costs but 
pack 


t¢ 
t 


nce each month—12 splendid tours during 
$1.50 a year—the mere cost of a luncheon 
your trunk by signing the coupon and 
all this wealth travel, information, 
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Every person building a new 
house or remodeling an old 
one should pay particular 
attention to selection 
of the hardware—no 
detail is of more 
importance 


Building 
hardware and 

locks bearing the 
name are 
the result of years of per- 
sistent endeavor towards ultimate 
perfection. They represent all that is best in quality of 
materials, skilled workmanship, durability and SAFETY, while 


the patterns are of the highest type of artistic design. 


























ee ee 


Many of the most important buildings in the United States are equipped 


with Locks and Hardware—for instance, the new City Hall in Chicago, 
the Custom House in New York, the Congressional Office Building in Washington, and 
many other notable public buildings as well as thousands of the finest pnvate residences. 


eNefefaxhs) Locks and Hardware not only add to the beauty of any house, but increase its selling value 


as well. The line is all-inclusive—there is nothing in building hardware needs that we do not supply. 


LOCKS —Famous for their HARDWARE Quality hardware in 
security. For dwellings, hotels, office buildings, every respect. Numerous designs for every Style of house. ¥ 
etc. The Easy Spring Principle makes them for every period of architecture, and every pattern ruc : 
smooth-working, yet long-wearing and SAFE to the school from which it is derived. a 
. | 
The ) Book of Designs—Free 





portrays faithfully a large number of the most artistic patterns and gives information that everyone who 


contemplates building should have. Write for a complimentary copy to-day. If interested in the 
Colonial, mention the fact, and we will include our Colonial Book. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 142 Leonard Street, New York 


In writing to ad tisers please mention House anp GARDEN. 
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A bank of mesembryanthemum in bloom under an orange tree, and dropping down over a retaining wall. 
The plants in the front row are Japanese poppies 


The Small California Garden 


WITH ALL THEIR WONDERFUL CLIMATIC ADVANTAGES CALIFORNIA GARDENS 
DO NOT “JUST GROW ’”—THE EXPERIENCES OF AN EASTERNER WHO WENT WEST 


BY CHARLES FR 


Photographs by C. F. and 


st acquaintance with the flowers of California was 
ng a winter's sojourn in Pasadena. We left the East 
ind snow-clad in December; and when, four days 
vakened among the orange groves and palms and roses 


of Sunshine, we were enraptured—the advertise- 


vinter proved to be unusual in its mildness—you will 
u ever live in California, that every season is “unusual” 
‘ular—and there had been very early rains, so that 


f the year the wild poppies were making a blaze of 


ng country roadsides, and the gardens in Pasadena 


elation of cultivated bloom. There were geraniums 
hue, banked in some cases house-high; callas grew 


in hedges, serving as party-fences between city lots; 


and heliotrope hid beneath their masses of exquisite 
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bloom the cottage walls against which they grew and looked in at 
second story windows; clambering roses smothered some houses 
completely, or climbed trees and hung festoons of rare color 
from the crowns twenty or thirty feet up in the air. So, natu- 
rally, we carried home with us the idea that everything grew in 
California without trouble; in fact, more than one native had 
epitomized the art of gardening there as simply sticking in a 
cutting anywhere and keeping it wet a few days. The climate 
would do the rest. 

Since that year, we have taken up permanent residence in 
Southern California, and having wintered and summered for 
some years a small cottage garden planted by ourselves, we have 
acquired some views of our own. One of them is that the native 
notion aforesaid, has led to a certain unnecessary monotony in 
small California gardens—and it is the small gardens after all, 
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rather than the show places of the millionaires, that make the 
Following out the plan of growing what 
is most easily grown, the average Californian has not made the 


character of a place. 


best of the won 
derful opportunity 
which the unique 
climate of the state 
sets before him. 
One garden is too 
much like another 
and there is room 
for better taste in 
the selection of the 
plants themselves 

The artist of 
the family struck 
the weak spot in 
California garden- 
ing the other day, 
when she remark- 
ed: 

“Oh, 1 think the 
flowers here are 
perfectly beautiful, 
marvelous in 
growth and va- 
riety; but do you 
think the people 
always understand 
the harmony of 
arrangement to 
bring out the beau 
ty as it deserves? The purple bou 
gainvillea is simply a regal bloomer, 
but you find it everywhere—flower- 


aie ~ x 4 


ing furiously on house-roofs and 
pergolas and chicken corrals, while 
cheek by iow! with it, likely as not, 
are orange-yellow bignonias and 
scarlet tecomas And then becaus« 
red geraniums and yellow California 
poppies can’t help growing in this 
glorious sunshine, why let them kill 


each other by setting them side by 


side? Then again, why always 
make of a garden a dead level? If 
a man has a lumpy bit of back lot, 
he must needs hire a man with a 


plow and a scoop-shovel and grade 
and grade and 


play tennis on it. That is all well 


gerade, till you could 


enough for a vegetable patch, but 
there is a charm in irregularity of sur 
face which there is no need whatever: 
to sacrifice in a flower garden.” 

In an individual case, we have 
found the plan itself of our garden 
spot the source of quite as much 
pleasure to our guests as the plants 
which beautify it. The lot devoted 
to it (go x 60 ft.), was the side of 
an irregular slope, which dipped at 
the farthest corner some six or eight 


feet below the highest part, which 
was near the 
filling in or leveling to one common 


house. 


Instead of 


+e 


4 


Foxgloves grow wild in the California 


Easterners envious 











A Reve d’Or rose in the second year after planting 
for a porch screen 


woods to a size and stateliness that make 


place grade, we made the ground into a series of wide terraces, 
each dropping a foot or two lower than the one preceding it, 
and held in place by low retaining walls of gray granite boulders 


and cobbles hauled 
from the dry bed of 
a mountain wash. 
These are known in 
Southern California 
as arroyo — stones. 
There were a few 
orange trees on the 
lot, and where these 
were above the level 
of the cut-down, we 
left ample space 
about them for 
flower beds, hold- 
ing them in place 
with the same sort 
of retaining wall. 

These low walls 
made many nooks 
and corners which 
serve to domicile 
special plants that 
have for us some 
personal association. 
In one, for instance, 
grows a clump of 
a native peutstemon, 
raised from seed 
gathered at the 
Grand Cajfion ; in another, a patch of 
mint from the old home “back 
East,” makes perennial fragrance. 
Along the bases of the walls flower 
beds extend, and here and there our 
best rock-climber—ficus repens—is 
planted, relieving the otherwise 
monotonous line of gray stone with 
a covering of green leafage. 

If the plot, however, is naturally 
level, variety in surface may be in- 
expensively created by hauling in 
enough soil to make a low hillock 
or two. I have in mind such a gar- 
den in the flattest part of Pasadena, 
which is like a miniature bit of 
hill country, with a few boulders, 
large and smail, set tastefully on 
and about two irregular mounds of 
soil where low growing shrubs and 
herbaceous perennials sink their 
roots beneath the moisture-conserv- 
ing stones, and require a minimum 
of care. 

Still another plan to break up a 
dead level, a plan especially desir- 
able in a land of outdoor living, is 
the arbor or small pergola. Ten 
dollars will amply cover the cost of 
putting in a structure of this sort 
made of rough timber. The floor 
space should be laid with common 
brick or flat stones, and perennial 
vines planted for covering. Climb- 
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deciduous vines insure a good screen in summer, when it is most 
eded, and a partial one in winter, when the sunshine filtering 


through will be appreciated. 
Such an arbor will add beyond 
rds to your garden, not mere- 
in beauty, but in practical 
place for outdoor 
relaxation. Simple 
benches and a table may be 
le of redwood obtained from 
lumber yard and 


ue as a 


: 
meals and 


the nearest 
stained. Redwood is a_ good 
weather-resister. 

As to the plants themselves, 
our experience is that practically 
everything that grows in the 
Eastern garden may be grown 
here, besides much else, though 
the radically different climatic 
conditions on the Pacifle Coast 

especially the long  rainless 
season from early spring till lat 
autumn—necessitate, in many 
cases, different treatment. This 
means the devotion of nearly the 
whole of one’s time to the gar- 
den, or the maintenance of a 
gardener. For those whose cir- 
cumstances do not permit either 
of these alternatives, the prob 
lem is the practical one of find- 
ing out what plants will pro- 
duce the best continuity of ef- 
fect the vear ‘round, with the 
least outlay of time and money. 
For our 
ingly simplified our floral scheme 
little, until it is rep- 
resented by the following list. 


selves, we have accord- 


hese are flowers that enjoy 
this climate as much as we do, 

behave accordingly; are 
practically free from disease 


and insect pests; and, excepting 
the first three, are by no means 
ventionally commonplace in 
California. Of course the list 
ight be extended, but I am 
ting of personal experience: 

1. A few roses, planted in a 
unny bed by themselves. To 
have fall bloom, water must be 
thheld during July and Aug 
ust, and this is not practicable if 
share the bed with other 


> 


2. Geraniums. They are 
nstant bloomers at all seasons 
garden the pink ivy 

geraniums have a special old 

tump to clamber over. 


In our 


ePTN) 


pon them later in the day. 


roses, one of the many tecomas, honeysuckle, wisteria and 
grape are the most desirable covers. 


For winter effects it is safest to group 
where the shade of a non-deciduous tree or of the house, 
keeps thern in shadow in the early morning, but permits sun 
This prevents frost damage in cold 


Part evergreen and part 











The square of turf before the porch-steps, is Lippia repens, 
a Sicilian plant that will live for months without water 


va Be shi 3 
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April in a Southern California garden, with stock, foxgloves 
and sweet alyssum in bloom 





In gardens where space permits, there is usually a corner given 
up to cacti, these curious children of the desert 





spells of weather, which are by no means infrequent here. 

Nasturtiums—also year-’round bloomers. Our winter beds 
of them are at the west side of the house, protected by generous 
eaves, and on the north side of an orange tree. 


This protection 
is needed to keep the plants from 
being nipped on frosty nights. 
With us, though the tenderest 
plants on this list, they weathered 
the exceptionally cold winter of 
1909-10, when the mercury sev- 
eral times was as low as 28° at 
night. 

4. Gaillardias. We give them 
a bed to t!.emselves, in full sun- 
light, and they bloom perennially. 

5. Sweet alyssum. We use 
this for bordering some of the 
beds, for which purpose the Little 
Gem is best. Seedlings come up 
in odd corners all over the gar- 
den and, su:nmer or winter, this 
charming little flower is never out 
of bloom or its perfume absent 
from the garden. 

6. Verbenas. They grow like 
weeds, are always more or less 
in bloom, and are good drought- 
resisters. 

7. Mignonette. We keep a 
bed of this going in the shadow 
of a tree, which affords it partial 
shade in summer and frost-pro- 
tection in winter. 

8. Foxgloves. We have a 
few of these plants growing in 
odd corners and beneath trees, 
for the sake of their stately ef- 
fect when blooming. They ap- 
pear to be perennial with us; at 
any rate, the plants live until so 
overgrown as to make it desirable 
to replace them with seedlings. 

g. Salpiglossis, or Painted 
Tongue. Blooms from spring till 
Christmas and re-sows itself; but 
for best results it is advisable to 
sow freshly each year. The 
plants grow from five to seven 
feet tall and the bloom is a great 
show all summer and fall. 

10. Violets. The staple bloom 
of winter. To do well they must 
be kept out of direct sunshine, 
ur best results are from a bed 
on the north side of the house and 
from one under the shade of an 
orange tree. The latter situation 
is most to their liking as they 
get morning sunshine and are 
shaded entirely from the hot rays 
of midday. The “Princess” va- 
riety is deliciously fragrant, and 


when the beds are well fertilized and the plants thinned out 

each summer, the flowers will be long-stemmed and as large as 

small pansies, the blossoms appearing from December until April. 
(Continued on page 120) 




































































Why is it that, almost without exception, the rooms that are carried out consistently in a distinct style are in large houses? 


It is just as 
easy to furnish a room in the home of moderate size with the same consistency 


What the Period Styles Really Are 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
THE RESULI 


USk OF THE PERIOD STYLES 


IN MODERN HOMES SO THAT 
WILL BE CONSISTENT 


AND HARMONIOUS RATHER THAN MERE AFFECTATION 


ere s§ ig) 
ndulum 
cauty in thy 


ugh Tite 


me; Januar: 
ill plan the rooms so that they may 
decorated and form a beautiful and convincing whole. This 
will give the restfulness and beauty that abs 
ness always lends. 


. ] .: | - 
complete Nis work whe 


lute appropriate 
said that “Proportion 
is the good-breeding of architecture,” and it is a duty that one 
»wes to one’s self and one’s architect 
XV draw by unsuitable d 
lecorator to 
successful one must him to d 
the correct proportions 


their importance. He 


Someone has aptly 


It is not 


, not to fr 


also a duty one owes to the 


in his good work 
ecoration. It is 
have the background correct for what you wish 
If one has to take a house that others have planned, 
have to give up some cherished ideas and choose a style 
iore suitable under the circumstances 


may 


lor instance, the rooms 
(S82) 
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of the great krench periods were 
ich, and often the modern house has 
very low ceilings, that would not allow 


i 


space for the cornice, over-doors and 
rrectly proportioned paneling, that 
wre marked features of those times. 
Che delicate beauty of Adam furniture 

wuld be lost in the greatness of a 
Renaissance salon. One must feel 
strongly this sense of the fitness of 
things to escape the pitfalls of period 
furnishing. Most amazing things are 
lone with perfect complacency, but, 
although the lrench and English kings 
who gave their names to the various 
periods were far from models of vir- 
tue, they certainly deserved no such 
cruel punishment as to have some of 
the modern rooms, such as we have 
all seen, called after them. 

The best decorators refuse to mix 
styles in one room and they thus save 
people from many mistakes, but a 
decorator without a thorough under- 
standing of the subject, often leads one 
to disaster A case in point is an 
apartment where a small Louis XV a Fg | F 

[ : aad Pee men" Bo state 
room opens on a narrow hall of non- a ar ete. eee. oe 
oP BE a Lid eae Se ae Oe 
A modern reception-room with Louis XVI furniture. The walls are light gray, the wood- 
work white, in the Adam style, showing the possibility of reconciling these periods 


descript modern style, with a_ wide 
archway opening into a Mission din- 


ing-room. As one sits in the midst 
of pink brocade and gilding and looks across to the dining-room, denly have something bought that is quite regardless of the care- 
fitted out in all the heavy paraphernalia of Mission furniture, fully thought out plan of decoration. It may put the whole 


one’s head fairly reels. No contrast could be more marked or scheme out of key and spoil it. A lady whose dining-room was 
more unsuitable, and yet this is by no means an uncommon case. beautifully furnished in Sheraton furniture one day saw two 

| ne intends to adopt a style in 
decoratit 9 one’s house, there should be 
a uniformity of treatment in all con 
necting rooms, and there must be har- 
mony in the furniture and architecture 
and ornament, as well as harmony in 


the color scheme. The foundation 
must be right before the decoration 
is added Che prop rtion of doors 


and windows, for instance, is very im- 


~ ak 


portant, with the decorated over-door 
r 


ea ng to the ceiling. The over- 


a 


doors and mantels were architectural 


features of the rooms, and it was not 
| wall papers came into common 
use, in the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, that these decorative features 


slowly died out. Paneling is appro- 
priate for nearly all styles, but should 
be the correct type for the style chos- 
en. The paneling of a Tudor room is 
quite different from a Louis XVI 
oom. In the course of a long period 
like that of Louis XV the paneling 
slowly changed its character and the 
rococo stvle was followed by the more 
dignified one that later became the 
style of Louis XVI. 

Both the architect and decorator 
nust know what the rooms are to con- 
as it is not fair to either to sud- 


i 





It is only in the large mansion that the elabor ate type of interior decoration bearing the name 
of Louis XV seems appropriate 


tain 
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Louis XV console tables that she instantly bought to add to it. 
The shopman luckily had more sense of the fitness of things 
than a mere desire to sell his wares, and was so appalled when 
he saw the room that he absolutely refused to have them placed 
in it. 

There is no doubt that in many houses are wonderful col- 
lections of furniture, tapestries and treasures of many kinds, 


She saw the point, and learned a valuable lessgn. 


that are placed without regard to the absolute harmony of period, 
although the general feeling of Italian or English 
is kept. They are the of 
space keeps one from feeling discrepancies that would be too 


French or 


usually great houses where sense 


marked in a smaller one, and the interest and beauty of the rare 


Pert. = 


originals against the old tapestries have an atmosphere all their 
own that no modern reproduction can have. There are few of 
us, however, who can live in this semi-museum kind of house, 
and so one would better stick to the highway of good usage, or 
there is danger of making the house look like an antique shop. 
To carry out a style perfectly, all the small details should 
be attended to—the door-locks, the framework of the doors 
and windows, the carving. All these must be taken into account 
It is better not to attempt a style through- 
out if it is to be a makeshift affair and show the effects of in- 
adequate knowledge. The elaborate side of any style carrried 
out to the last detail is really only possible and also only appro- 


if one wishes success. 


The refinement of proportions and delicacy of detail in this modern Adam room, appeals far more strongly to American taste than does 
the gilded rococo work that characterizes much of the French period furnishing 








priate for those who have houses to correspond, but one can 
choose the simpler side and have beautiful and charming rooms 
that are perfectly suited to the average home. For instance, 
if one does not wish elaborate gilded Louis XVI furniture, up- 
holstered in brocade, can beautiful furniture 
of the time and have it either in the natural French walnut or 
soft gray or white to match the woodwork, with 
cushion of cretonne or silk in an appropriate design. Period 
furnishing does not necessarily mean a greater outlay than the 


one chi 0Se cane 


enameled a 
nondescript and miscellaneous method so often seen. 


[ am taking it for granted that reproductions are to be chosen, 
as originals are not only very rare but also almost prohibitive 


a eR nt te 


+ 






in price. Good reproductions are carefully made and finished 
to harmonize with the color scheme. The styles most used at 
present are, Louis XIV, XV, XVI, Jacobean, William and Mary, 
and Georgian. The Gothic, Italian and French Renaissance, 
Louis XIII, and Tudor styles are not so commonly used, but of 
course may be followed if one wishes. We naturally associate 
dignity and grandeur with the Renaissance and it is rather diffi- 
cult to make it seem appropriate for the average American house, 
so it is usually only used for important houses and buildings. 
Some of the Tudor manor houses can be copied with delightful 
effect. The styles of Henri II and Louis XIII can both be 
(Continued on page 119) 
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Flemish bond in .the Old Swedes Common running bond in its best form. Every fourth English bond—alternate rows of head- 


Church. The headers are burned to row is one of alternate headers and stretchers to tie ers and stretchers, with joints of the 
a bluish-black glaze the facing brick to the rest of the wall latter over one another 


The Best Use of Brickwork 


THE COMMONER METHODS OF BONDING BRICK WALLS AND THEIR RESPECTIVE VALUES 
BOTH IN APPEARANCES AND STABILITY-—THE PASSING OF THE “ PRESSED BRICK FRONT” 


BY HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


[Two houses that are alike in every respect, but the brick walls, may be almost as dissimilar in appearance as if one were of stone and the other of 
brick. The best use of wall materials is a subject of as great importance as the architectural style that is to be followed, yet the layman, as a rule, 
seems not to appreciate this fact; to him a brick house is merely a brick house—until he realizes that his finished home falls far short of his ideal. 
This article is the second of a short series, in which the aim is to make clear the possibilities in securing distinctive character through an intelligent 
use of the various building materials, The author wishes to give credit to Mr. H. L. Duhring, architect, for many helpful suggestions —Eprtor. ] 


[* “pigs is pigs,’ doubtless, by the same token, “bricks is bricks” sion, and the thrall of pressed brick and running bond as the 
and also “mortar is mortar.”” Notwithstanding the profund- dominant type of brick masonry is by no means shaken off yet, 
itv of this truism, it is just as well to remember that there are though there are unmistakable indications of education in taste. 


bricks and bricks and that there is mortar and mortar too, and We are too much accustomed to look upon an exterior wall sur- 


that both, when brought together in a wall, face as an inevitable necessity, rather than 
mutually interact and are susceptible to — as an opportunity for seemly decoration, 
large diversity of treatment. This very pos- Fwy 7 : or for insuring harmony w ith the sur- 
sibility of different combination affords the rea roundings. Surfaces of brick, stone, plas- 
architect a field for the exercise of not a Gs f> Syy 20Ooter and even wood, lend themselves to 
little ingenuity. To call the attention of the hy x artistic and varied treatment, though none 


layman—especially the layman who has a 
house to build—to the possibilities pre- 
sented is the purpose of this paper. Most 
people consider one brick wall much the 
same as another, and consequently there 
has been no stimulus to strive for artistic 
effect in brick texture. One way in which 
that desired end may be hastened is by be- 
coming fully cognizant of the resources 
within our grasp. It is high time for us to 
realize the possibilities of our structural 
stuffs in this era of extensive building, 
when on every hand there is the will, back- 
ed by abundant means, to secure the best 
results that can be achieved by the union 
of the architect’s and builder’s arts. 

Until quite recently in America far too 


in that respect are superior to brick in the 
wide range of variety attainable. Lacking 
perhaps some of the virile strength and 
rigidity, perhaps too, some of the stern 
dignity of stone, it furnishes a medium 
more readily adaptable to the many-sided 
expression of creative activity to be found 
in an advanced stage of culture. In point 
of color and texture, the brick wall has 
but few limitations to impose on the archi- 
tect. The style of architecture for a 
building once determined, the owner and 
the architect have a great assortment of 
possible wall textures and colors to pick 
from. Although one texture of wall sur- 
face may be just as appropriate as another 
for the particular style of architecture to 





ei ee cal 
little use has been made of the capabilities This old Southern mansion and its garden be employ ed, still the man who is to live 
of brick as a means of architectural expres- wall are of all-header bond, breaking joints in the house may have his strong pref- 
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An un-named bond that is seldom seen, 
giving a curious diaper pattern. It 
consists of rows of headers and 
stretchers alternating with rows of 
stretchers alone, the latter breaking 
joints in alternate courses. Sperry, 
York & Sawyer, architects 


erences to which it were advisable to give particular attention. 
In speaking of the texture of a wall we must take into con- 
sideration the kind of bricks used, their shape and size, their 
color, their bond, that is to say, the way in which they are laid to 
give a distinctive pattern to the wall face, the mortar joints and 
finally, the kind of mortar used. As to the kind of brick avail- 
able, it is gratifying to note that we are happily passing from the 
depressing reign of pressed brick and coming more and more to 
the use of brick of rough texture and varied color. It need 
scarcely be said that the results are infinitely more artistic and 
[ During much of the 
nineteenth century, after the rought brick of 
Colonial and Post-colonial times had been sup- 
planted by pressed brick, nearly all brickwork 
from an point of view, as one 
writer has put it, “the antithisis of everything 


satisfactory in every way. 


was aesthetic 


good.” “The brickmaker’s ideal,” he continues, 
a single 
surface like 
cut cheese, and a color like a 
With such dull 
and unpromising material, 
whose “ ‘faultily faultless’ sur 
finish absolute uni- 
formity of color” were fatal to 
inspiration 


“seems to have been 


shape and size, a 


hre-cracker.”’ 


face and 
not much could be 
expected of the brick architect 
ure of the period. It was not 
until bricks of different shapes 
and sizesand varied colors began 
to reassert their claims that the 
trammels of deadly monotony 
were thrown off and it became 
possible to impart some individ- 
uality of expression to a build- 
ing through its material fabric. 

Many of the rough-tex- 
tured bricks, instead of being 
pressed out in a mould with un- 
erring mathematical precision 


REGULAR FLEMISH Bonpb 


EnGLisH Bonp 


bond they do 


An interesting texture is obtained here with second- 
hand brick, from which the old mortar has not been 
fully cleaned. Philip B. Howard, architect 


The common named bonds—though the lower two are not often seen. 
The difference between these two is that in the English bond the 
alternate rows of stretchers do not break joints; in the Dutch cross 


The startling bond used in the Colony 
Club, New York City, McKim, Mead 
& White, architects. Such a bond 
would be impossible without the aid 
of modern cement mortar, as there is 
no breaking of joints in the courses 
excepting at the corners 


and provoking evenness, are vertically cut into shape by wire, 
so that a roughened and apparently coarsely porous face is given 
the sides to be exposed in building, and in this condition they are 
burned intensely hard. This surface, especially when wide, 
gravelly, mortar joints are used, weathers admirably, and under 
the influence of atmospheric condition soon puts on a mellowness 
of tone that could never be hoped for on a smooth brick surface 

In color, the rough bricks range from deep shades of purplish 
brown, bluish red, copper, green and russet to lighter and more 
brilliant hues including reds and buffs. The perfectly natural 

blending of two or more colors in one brick, 

without offensively glaring contrasts, prevents 
all garishness of effect or any appearance or 
studied artificiality. Though in some instances 
coloring matter is added to the clay before burn 
ing, in the majority of rough-textured bricks the 
color is entirely due to the natural qualities of 
the clay used and to the firing. 
The soft and rich appearances 
of a wall of such material in- 
variably harmonizes with the 
surroundings and, with its wel- 
come variations in color, pro 
duces an impression of fitness 
to the situation that could neve 
be reached by the unsympa- 
thetic surface and rigidity of 
uniform “fire-cracker” color 
presented by an expanse of 
pressed brick. 

The way in which bricks are 
laid or the bond, is an impor- 
tant consideration. The most 
common bond, in fact almost the 
only one employed during a 
great part of the ninteeenth cen 
tury, is the running bond, in 
which all the courses are com 
posed of “stretchers,” that is 
to say, bricks laid lengthwise, 


DOUBLE-STRETCHER FLEMISH Bonp 


Dutcu Cross Bonp 
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nly “headers” or endwise 9 eT meer §=§ foundation capped by a drip 
ily “heade ZZ” Sy ES i gf ry PI y I 


visible being at frequent A ae course is worth attention too. 

, : . . ig ge A a Pai ad a es, o ‘ e 
ils where their use 1s et . 4 The method of laying four 
as Bg epee ee ke ee i . fly RA 
bligatory by the local ri ee “ince attain ace utemameamtetlaall other bonds is shown in an ac- 


ing laws to tie the face- 
s to the backing. Each 
breaks joints vertically 


companying illustration. The 
Flemish bond, in which every 
course consists of alternate 


the courses immediately headers and stretchers is, after 


; and below. Running the running bond, the one we 
3 nd is perhaps the simplest ae tt. most commonly meet with, hav- 
a ertainly the least inter- ' ing been generally used in our 
ar aoe 0 re Se ° . ' $e 
esting and artistic way of lay- brick building of Colonial date, 


in which the black header and 
red stretcher effect is so often 
noticeable. Flemish bond is 
constructionally honest, artistic 
and satisfying, and its almost 
universal employment in mod- 
ern building of Colonial style, 


brick and has little to com- 

it except considerations 
economy when a misguided 
desire for smug precision out- 
prompts the use of a 
d brick facing. Of 
running bond gets the 
test superficial display out 


cannot be too strongly com- 


se ty elgai i aie 





given number of expensive Ore mended. The accompanying 
¢ g bricks. One of the illus- “ ae picture of a portion of the wall 
‘ ns that give anexample Of — pouble-stretcher Flemish bond as used in an interesting example of ©f the “Gloria Dei” or Old 
® this method is interesting, apart good brickwork—the University of Pennsylvania Museum Swedes Church, Philadelphia, 
S from the attractive simplicity shows an excellent example of 
; house, as showing a rational and tasteful use of second- Flemish bond where the headers are brought into rather unusual 
® hand brick. It is interesting also to note the simple and effective prominence by the bluish-black glaze with which most of them are 
: f ornamentation adopted in countersinking a course’ encrusted. This vitreous glaze, it has been suggested by some ex- 

he windows of the first floor. The slightly projecting (Continued on page 118) 


Designing the Living-room by Itself 


4 SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT, THE CONSISTENT 
FURNISHING AND THE BEST WORKING ARRANGEMENT OF THE USUAL SIZE ROOM 


fav al 
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A side elevation of the room, showing the fireplace and the French doors to the piazza. Above the white 
wainscoting, the background paper is a putty color, the panels being filled with a striped and foliated fabric, 
held in place by a flat molding strip 


A! LER the method of modern plan- By A. RAYMOND ELLIS room can be planned and decorated and 
A 


914 P . aan - . : +era- . e > © = on = : > ~ 7 * } >» 7 
ning, the living-room is treated as the Illustrations by the Author at the same time be comfortable and at 
ipal room in the house. I do not tractive. I have chosen to illustrate this with 

to say that this room should be overdone, or given undue a type of living-room that adapts itself to almost any house and of- 
nence to the exclusion of the other rooms, but it is essen- fers the greatest amount of free space when the room is properly 


hat this room be treated differently from the old-fashioned furnished. The room is 15 ft. x 29 ft. 6 in., with a ceiling height 

formerly treated our living-rooms, then generally a front of 9 ft., these dimensions giving a well-proportioned room. The 
ick parlor. These two rooms have now been superseded by _ fireplace is in the center of the west wall, flanked on each side by 
arge room, as our mode of living and entertaining makes it two French doors which open out on a piazza. At each end of the 


desirable than the two small. stuffy rooms, then used only ‘*0om are two windows, balancing one another. On the east wall a 
ionally. Today we plan to give pleasure and comfort to wide opening with French doors permits access to the main hall. 
family, rather than the occasional guest. The most prominent feature of the room is the fireplace, which is 


here are probably two or three dozen ways that the living- accentuated and made a natural center. This is an important con- 
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A Martha Washington wing-chair was 


designed and built for the room at a 
cost of $54 uncovered 


\ th« l 
wide wooden frieze with a cap which ties them, one might say, 
to th bottom of the ornice and makes them more con pletel 
an integral part of the woodwork. The ndo tools fot 


part of the wainscot’s cap 


he finish f the room is white wood, en tout! its OT iea 
and oil paint th a fifth coat of white enamel, rubbed down 
and a and final finishing coat of enamel of an 1v shad 
ible a t 31 irre \bove the il it the ills ar 
( ( th heavy background paper having a body co 
il tt hade, en ened in certain ligl t vith a pinkish 
cast his ent th panels be en the \ $5 an 
do f iad ite] | ( ib 
witl rolat st ed design \ 
fl t QO ( the ( ot OT 
the tabric a fort the panel 
In ler to bal these | ad 
( { he the d 
pe ( th Vil WW ini loot ‘ 
a f soft blue vel thout 
\ h the you ) lite 
le 5 al I { L iit facing ( thie 
nit pl 1 > 1 rbl 5 I 





sideration when 
| natural 


the 


planning a 
grouping of 
family or its 

The treatment of 


our sts. 


the room is Colo 
\ low wains 

( ft. 6 in. high, 
comprising a_ bas 
pal ind = =cay s 
a 1 nd the 
ro rhe ceiling 
1s beamed th fou 
bean 


ubstantial , 


alf beam t 











The plan shows a good working arrangement of rugs and 





with a dull lustre that 
is not so slippery as a 


fac 


waxed floor. 
tion of the 


The disposi- 
rugs over this 
floor is a 


al 
al taste 


latter of perse mm 


and the amount 


me can afford for rugs. 
lhe rugs should be Ori 
ental and of light uniform 


coloring lhe plans show 


the eco 


wav of covering y 
using one larg | 


rug as a center and filling 


probably most 
nomical i 
thy floor 
with smaller rugs. One 


ig might be obtain 


edd that we 


large ri 
uld extend from 
the piano to the pier olass, 
but it 


odd 


would have to be an 


shape or specially 


lwo large rugs 


might be used, one 


fill in betore the fireplac« lhe 
proper design for the various 


are indicated. 


' 

1} 33 
< 
er 


1eCcCesS O 


in each end of the room, 





roximate 


r » . 


Won 





An armchair to harmonize with the 
wing-chair cost $40 to make 


with a small rug 


positions at 
used in the ro 


In der to realy obtain the benefit of the fireplace, it 
necessa to have a broad comfortable sofa or an upholstet 
al ogany seat 1n front of 1t. In back of this should be a s 
ahogany table on which an ornamental lamp may stand. | 
each side of the table can be drawn up large comfortable chair 


[his arrangement pet 
rect position tor am 


‘mits the light of the 


npg a ge 
lamp to fall in the 


one wishing to read in the chairs or on tl 


seat front of the fireplace. \t one side of the fire plac a C 
; ‘ , a . 7 : 
ne cnall vould be well piaced. lhe bookcases woul 
course, be unnecessary if thet 
5 ere a librarv in the house, 
; ‘ 
here the living-room is to 
swer the general purposes of tl 
f. al ] ] » ] +] 
Tamliy thie ri ok she ves | 
be four very useful, and coul 
“t Le OVaDIe OF DUlIt 1M as aT 
i J wr > : . 
ne finish, between the norther! 
t}*> - 
windows a fine position is 
P } oe 1 ° +] ' 
rl tained tor the piano, o1 rig 
ot whicl good place ft 
cadavenport 


' 


— men 


) 


sf 
4 


ror ove! ()ne 1 st not Sé . . . / ra : pier 
, , , , furniture for the typical modern living-room measuring 
] tT Thy ? Ting S ] 
S| rire l 15 X 30 ft. ne 
of this ro vhile light 
( te, are all ve 
T } } ] 1¢ tT 
I ¢ Tyre nat y 1V 
g 
| f ¢ ’ af Po’ 
Cc | rr Oct w ¢ K ; : (Gc SN 
J j WN 
| ; , <amel BiiYy 
enliven i strengtnen | as" - W)\) 
‘ ‘ i $ ~~ -_ i? 
ed | tne ricner ind < i a Af) i} 
MI] 
Zz 


panels and curtains. 

The ceiling is 
finished and tinted t 
match the walls. rl 
floor is of quartered oak, 
filled 


of a 


1¢ 
and given two coats 


finish pro a 


cr 
il 


\ hi h 


18th 


duce Sa durable 


even 


© o9>° OO. Qe © get «es > vat Ge?” 





century type of sofa was made from the architect’s drawings at 


cost of $90, in the cotton covering 





he 
pi ces 


tions cd 


1 
ri9 
= tcl 


room, 


SS al the 
} » +) ; 

petween ( Wo soutl! 
ern windows 1S a vet! 
dex ) 


rative treatment. at 
that the co 
affords a place for a t 
table or a Colonial pi 
‘rust table. 

In addition the electri 
lights are provided wit 
switches, and in the bas« 
board around the 
are two plugs for attacl 
ing portable table lamp 


roo! 


There must also be a bel! 


registering its signal o 


an annunciator in th 


(Continued on page 116 
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Grow Your Own Fruit 





WHY AND HOW YOU SHOULD PICK APPLES, PLUMS, PEACHES, PEARS AND CHERRIES 


FROM YOUR 


[Mr. Rockwell’s sertes of articles that appeared last year in 
pressions of appreciation that we are doubly glad to follow it with 
of planting 


é2 


» to appear next month, will tell 


KNOW a doctor in New 
| York, a specialist, who 
as attained prominence in his 
profession, and who makes a 
large income; he tells me that 
there is nothing in the city that 
hurts him so much as to have 


to pay out a nickel whenever 
he wants an apple. His boy- 
hood home was on a Pennsyl- 


vania farm, where apples were 
as free as water, and he can- 
not get the idea of their 
being one of Nature’s gracious 
than he 

hankering 
crisp, jui 


over 
more can 
for 
‘vy, uncloying 


P1lts, any 


ome his 


apple, which 
is not quite equaled by the taste 
of any other fruit. 


4 
OOK rd 
~ 


avor Ot a 


\nd yet it is not the saving 
in expense, although that is 
considerable, that makes the 
rongest argument for grow- 
g one’s own fruit. There are 
three other reasons, each of 
ore importance. First 1s 
quality. The commercial 
grower cannot offord to grow 
the very finest fruit. Manv of YOU cam grow better fruit in your 
the best varieties are not large enough yielders ] 
to be available for his use, and he cannot, on a A 
large scale, so prune and care for his trees . otal 43 
hat the individual fruits receive the greatest _e oe ' nN 
ssible amount of sunshine and thinning out— 4 euicoines | a 
personal care that is required for the very : = 73 
st quality. Second, there is the beauty and £6} an 
the value that well kept fruit trees add to a i) od 
ace, no matter how small it is. An apple a: we 
ee in full bloom is one of the most beautiful fo) on 


tures that Nature ever 


ees necessary to furnish 
summer and an 
through 


truits autumn and 


iny years to come. 
But enough of reasons. 


the 


OWN 





paints ; 
through any train of circumstances, it ever be- 
mes advisable to sell or rent the home, its 
esirability is greatly enhanced by the few 
loveliness of ) 
wering blossoms in spring, welcome shade 
abundance of 
winter. 
ere is the fun of doing it—of planting and 
ring for a few young trees, which will re- 
ird your labors, in a cumulative way, for 


If the “call of the 


TREES---THE 


BY 


Photographs by E. F. 


these 


Hall 


pages, 
three articles on an equally important phase of the home garden. 
young stock, cultivation methods, the use of green and other fertilizers, etc-—Eprtor.] 


and oth 


under ft 


ROCKWELL 


ers 


own garden than you can buy 





and if, 


delicious 
Then 
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a Real 


(3 








trees on the small place: 





(89) 


A suggested arrangement of fruit 


—— 


Apples, 2—Peaches, 3—Cherries, 
4—Quinces, 5—Plums, 6—Pears 


BEST VARIETIES AND TYPES OF EACH TO SELECT 


he title “Grow Your Own Vegetables,” met with so many 


The second 


soil” is in your veins, if your 
fingers (and your brain) in the 
springtime itch to have a part 
in earth’s ever-wonderful re- 
nascence, if your lips part at 
the thought of the white, firm, 
toothsome flesh of a ripened- 
on-the-tree red apple—then 
you must have a home orchard 
without a month’s delay. 

And it’s not a difficult task. 
The stone fruits, fortunately, 
are not very particular about 
their soils. They take kindly 
to anything between a sandy 
soil so loose as to be almost 
“shifting,” and heavy clay. 
Even these soils can be made 
available, but of course, not 
without more work. And you 
don’t need a whole farm to 
have room enough for all the 
fruit your family can possibly 
eat. 

Time was, when to speak of 
an apple tree brought to mind 
one of those old, moss-barked 
giants that served as a car- 
riage shed and a summer din- 
ing-room, decorated with 
scythes and rope swings, requiring the services 
of a forty-foot ladder and a long handled “pick- 
er” to gather the fruit. That day is gone. 
In its stead have come the low-headed stand- 
ard and the dwarf forms. The new types 
came as new institutions usually do, under pro- 
test. The wise said they would never be prac- 
tical—the trees would not get large enough 
and teams couldn’t be driven under them. But 
the facts remained that the low trees are more 
easily and thoroughly cared for; that they do 
not take up so much room; that they are less 
exposed to high winds, and such fruit as does 
fall is not injured; that the low limbs shelter 
the roots and conserve moisture; and, above 
all, that picking can be accomplished much’ 
more easily and with less injury to fine, well- 
ripened fruit. The low-headed tree has come 
to stay. 

If your space will allow, the low-headed 
standards will give you better satisfaction than 
the dwarfs. They are longer lived, they are 
healthier, and they do not require nearly so, 
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Fruit trees are not very particular about their soil. Anything be- 
tween a loose sandy soil and heavy clay serves, if well drained 


ntensive culture. On the other hand, the dwarfs mav be 
‘ here there is little or no room for the standards. If there 
is} ther space available, they may be put in the vegetable or 
flower garden and incidentally they are then sure of receiving 
some of that special care which they need in the way of fertiliza- 
iltivat ' 
\s | have said, any average soil will grow good fruit A 
rravely loam, with a gravel soil, is the ideal. Do not think from 
is, however, that all you have to do is buy a few trees from a 
nurse! gent, stick them in the ground and from your negli- 
yence reap the rewards that follow only intelligent industry. 
Phi but the raw material which work and care alone can 
trat through the medium of the growing tree, into the 
esire i cellar well stored each autumn with delicious 
Saents 
( One big ulvantage over vegetables the 
, ed for them while they are growing. If 
the l ot a crop of clover, it is already in good shape 
to furnish the tr vith food at once. If not, manure or fer- 
( yplied, and ver or other green crops turned 
eo the first two or thre: ears of the trees’ growth, 
( t 
lhe first thing to consider, when you have decided to plant, is 
{ tiot u will give ur trees. Plan to have pears, p!ums, 
peaches, as well as apples. For any of these the 
nature, must be well drained. If not natu- 
ral ( other artificial drainage must be provided. 
For « ew trees it would probably answer the purpose to 
g out ve hol and fill in a foot or eighteen inches at the 
botto1 vith small stone, covered with gravel or screened coal 
ince \Ivy own land has a gravely subsoil and I have not 
had to drain. Then with the apples, and especially with the 
peaches, a too-sheltered slope to the south is likely to start the 
flower buds prematurely in spring, only to result in total crop 
loss from late frosts. The diagram on page 89, suggests an 
arrangement which may be adapted to individual needs. One 


ay see trom it that the apples are placed to the north, where 
they will to some extent shelter the rest of the grounds; the 
peaches where they will not be coddled; the pears, which may 
ad upon quince stock, where they will not shade the vege- 
able garden; the cherries, which are the most ornamental, where 
they may lend a decorative effect. 
and will 


] } ‘ “0 . . . 
na now, naving dec ided that we can STOW good 


fruit, and having in mind suggestions that will enable us to go 
tomorrow morning and, with an armful of stakes, mark out 
the locations, the next consideration should be the all-important 


question of what varieties are most successfully grown on the 


small place. ‘ 
The following selections are made with the home fruit gar- 
den, not the commercial orchard, in mind. While they are all 
“tried and true” sorts, succeeding generally in the northeast, 
New England and western fruit sections, remember that fruits, 
as a rule, though not so particular about soil as vegetables, seem 
much more so about locality. I would suggest, therefore, sub 
mitting your list, before buying, to your State Experiment Sta 
tion. You are taxed for its support; get some direct result 
from it. There they will be glad to advise you, and are in the 
best position to help you get started right. Above all, don’t 
buy from the traveling nursery agent, with his grip full of 
wonderful lithographs of new and unheard-of “novelties.” Get 
the catalogue of several reliable nurseries, take standard va 
rieties about which vou know, and buy direct. Several years 
ago | had the chance to go carefully over one of the largest 
fruit nurseries in the country. Every care and precaution was 
The president told 
me that they sold thousands every year to smaller concerns, to 
be resold again through field and local agents. Yet they do an 
enormous retail business themselves, and of course their own 


taken to grow fine, healthy, voung trees. 


customers get the best trees. 

The following are listed, as nearly as I can judge, in the 
order of their popularity, but as many of the best are not 
valuable commercially, they are little known. Whenever you 
find a particularly good apple or pear, try to trace it, and add 


it to vour list 


Without any question, the apple is far and away the most 
valuable fruit, both because of its greater scope of usefulness 
and its longer season—the last 
juicy and firm when the first early harvests and Red Astrachans 
are tempting the “young idea” to experiment with colic. Plant 
but a small proportidn of early varieties, for the late ones art 


of the winter’s Russets are still 


better. Out of a dozen trees, | would put in one early, three 
fall, and the rest winter sorts. 

Among the summer apples are several deserving special men 
tion: Yellow Trans- 
parent is the earli 
est. It is an old fa 
vorite and one of 
the most easily 
grown of all apples. 
Its color is indicat- 
ed by the name, and 
it is a fair eating ap- 
ple and a very good 
cooker. Red Astra- 
chan, another first 
early, is not quite so 
good tor cooking, 
but is a delicious 
eating apple of 
good size. An ap- 
ple of more recent 
introduction and ex- 
tremely hardy (hail- 
ing first from Rus- 
sia), and already 
replacing the above 
Livland 
(Livland Rasp- 
berry ). The tree is 
of good form, very 
vigorous and 


sorts, is 


A plum tree in full bearing. Low-headed 
trees have come to stay 
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ithy. The fruit is ready almost as soon as Yellow Transparent, 
| is of much better quality for eating. In appearance it is excep- 
lly handsome, being of good size, regular form and having 
se beautiful red shades found almost exclusively in the later ap- 
Phe flesh is bright white, reddish sub-skin, tender and of an 
able sourish flavor. 
henango Strawbe rry ). 


Another good early is Chenango 
It is not so well known, nor so much 
reciated as it should be, for two of its characteristics have 
cated against its commercial use, and these same character- 
add to its value in a home orchard. First, it does not attain 
large size; and second, it is a “successive” ripener, the 
ring of its fruits being stretched throughout September. 
shape it is oblong, not very regular; in color, yellow under 
ind, with attractive red, irregular stripes overlaid. It 1s 
entially an eating apple, be ing too mild for co king purposes. 
\mong the autumn group my preference is Porter, for an 
| 


sort, handsome and regular in shape, and of an attractive 


ne vellow color. I remember how the first “windfalls” from 
e two trees in our orchard used to be prized in the daily hunts 
fter school, and very often, when no one was looking from the 


ie force of gravity seemed to have a strangely selective 
in the case of the biggest fruits. 


a eed 


favorably known. 


Gravenstein is another 
lor late autumn sorts, McIntosh 
s without an equal. The color is one of the most tempting 


\<« all 


apple grown, shading to dark velvet, overspread with 


elicate “bloom,” in form, remarkably even and round. Its 
is fully up to its appearance. The white, crisp, breaking 
ost aromatic, deliciously sub-acid, makes it ideal for 


ng \ neighbor of mine sold four hundred and six dollars’ 
h of fruit from twenty trees to one dealer. For such a 
lendid apple McIntosh is remarkably hardy and vigorous, suc- 
eding over a very wide territory, and climates severe enough 
kill many of the other newer varieties. The Fameuse (wide- 


known as the Snow), is an excellent variety for northern 


ections. It resembles the McIntosh, which some claim to be 


Fall Pippin, Pound Sweet and Twenty Ounce, 
lar late autumns. 


ived from it. 
other popul 
In the winter section, Baldwin, which is too well known to need 
describing, is the 
leading commercial 
variety in many 
apple districts, and 
it is a good variety 
for home-growing 
on account of its 
hardiness and good 
cooking and keep- 
ing qualities; but 
for the home or- 
chard, it is far sur- 
passed in quality 
by several others. 
In northern  sec- 
tions, down to the 
corn line, North- 
ern Spy is a great 
favorite. It is a 
large, roundish ap- 
ple, with thin, ten- 
der, glossy skin, 
light to deep car- 
mine over light vel- 
low, and an excel- 
lent keeper. In sec- 
tions to which it is 
adapted it is a par 


The extent to which the French gardeners 
go in their intensive culture of fruit 





Two crops on the same ground at the same time—fruit and poultry. 
The chickens help to keep in check the devastating hordes of 
insects 


ticularly vigorous, compact, upright grower. Jonathan 1s an- 
other splendid sort, with a wider range of conditions favorable 
for growth. It is, however, not a strong growing tree and is 
somewhat uncertain in maturing its fruit, which is a bright, clear 
red of distinctive flavor. It likes a soil with more clay than do 
most apples. In the Middle West and Middle South, Grimes 
(Golden) has made a great local reputation in many sections, 
although in others it has not done well at all. 

The Spitzenberg (Esopus) is very near the top of the list 
of all late eating apples, being at its prime about December. It 
is another handsome yellow-covered red apple, with flesh slightly 
yellowish, but very good to the taste. The tree, unfortunately, 
is not a robust grower, being especially weak in its earlier stages, 
but with good cultivation it will not fail to reward the grower 
for any extra care it may have required. 

These, and the other notable varieties, which there is not 
room here to describe, make up the following list, from which 
the planter should select according to locality: 


Earliest or Summer.—Early Harvest, Yellow Transparent, 
Red Astrachan, Benoni (new), Chenango, Sweet Bough, Will- 
iams’ Favorite, larly Strawberry. 

Karly Auinmn.—Alexander, Duchess, 
McIntosh Red. 

Late Autumn.—Jefferies, Fameuse (Snow), Maiden’s Blush, 
Wealthy, Fall Pippin, Pound Sweet, Twenty Ounce, Cox Orange, 
Hubbardston. : 

IVinter—DBaldwin, Rhode Island Greening, Northwestern 
Greening, Jonathan, Northern Spy, Yellow, Swaar, Delicious, 
Wagener, King, Esopus, Spitzenberg, Yellow Bellflower, Winter 
Banana, Seek-no-Further, Talman Sweet, Roxbury Russett, King 
David, Stayman’s Winesap, Wolf River. 


Porter, Gravenstein 


PEARS 

Pears are more particular than apples in the matter of being 
adapted to sections and soils. Submit your list to your State 
Experiment Station before ordering trees. Many of the stand- 
ard sorts may be had where a low-growing, spreading tree is 
desired (for instance, quince-stock pears might be used to change 
places with the plums in the diagram on page 89). Varieties 
suitable for this method are listed below. They are given ap 
proximately in the order of the ripening. 

Wilder: early August, medium in size, light yellow, excellent 
quality. Does not rot at the core, as so many early pears are 
likely to do, 


(Continued on page 116) 















































VICES AND HOW TO AID 


VER ten years ago (1898) 

the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture issued a 
bulletin of thirty-nine pages, en 
titled, “Some Common Birds in 
Their Relation to Agriculture.” 
For horticulturists and garden- 
ers, such subjects as “The Hab- 
its of Birds,” “The Benefits of 
Birds.” “The Protection of Birds,” and “How to Attract Birds,” 
are now matters of serious study, for it is coming to be well un 





It is said that a robin will eat 
several times its own weight 
of worms each day 


derstood that birds help us in raising fruit and vegetables in 
wavs that we are least able to help .rselves. Weeds can be 
fought with hoe and cultivator; but to nght insects that cut the 
roots of our vegetables just below the ground, feed upon their 
tender leaves, burrow under the bark of trees, weave their 
swarming nests in tiptop branches, or lay their eggs in fruit be- 
fore it is ripe—this fight requires the assistance of birds. And 
so constant is their help that only if we were without them for 
a few seasons, could we realize their effectiveness. 

It is well known that most insects pass through four stages 
of existence—the egg stage, the larval 


stage, the pupa stage, and the imago, 


or perfect insect stage. In all of 
these Stages insects are food for birds. 
Warblers and vireos, which flit almost 


hummingbird-like about leaves and 
blossoms, destroy countless eggs, 
practically all birds that frequent 
orchard and garden, feed upon larvae 
(worms and caterpillars) ; chrysalids, 
pupae and larvae, are eagerly devour- 
ed the year round; and one family of 
birds is named “flycatchers” because 
they feed almost entirely upon ma 
ture insects; and to this family should 
be added swallows and swifts, which 
feed in the same way. 

which attention is 
her« pecific ally directed is, that the 


rhe point to 


birds are destrovers of insect enemies, 
not only during the active larval 
stage, when these enemies do most 
harm, but from the time insect eggs 


are laid, through larval state and pupa 
state and imago state: in a word, 
throughout the whole life history of 
the insect. 

Of course, if we were to go into 
the matter exhaustively, many ex 
ceptions would have to be made to 
this statement, since some insect eggs 


are laid where birds cannot get at 





How the Birds Benefit 
Garden and Orchard 


THE SPLENDID ASSISTANCE RENDERED THE GARDENER 
THROUGH THE DESTRUCTION OF INSECT LIFE IN 
EVERY STAGE HOW TO 

BY CRAIG 


Photographs 





Our good friend, “Downy,” at the door of his home, 
in an old tree trunk set up for the purpose 
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ENLIST THE BIRDS’ SER- 
THEM IN THEIR CRUSADE 


Ss. THoMs 
by the author 


them; some larvae mature where 
they are perfectly safe, for ex- 
ample, inside of “wormy apples” ; 
while some pupae are buried in 
the ground. But insects in every 
stage of development, wherever 
iccessible. are fi 4 dd for birds, and The bluejay will welcome a 
post in your garden, from 
which to spy out insects 


birds are always in search of them. 

lt is interesting to note that 
every part of the tree in your orchard has its birds. Orioles and 
grosbeaks feed in its topmost branches; warblers, vireos and 
kinglets scan the surface of leaves on middle and lower limbs, 
and peer into every blossom; cuckoos love the shade, and feed 
upon the large caterpillars found on inner twigs; chickadees, 
nuthatches, creepers and woodpeckers examine every bark- 
crevice on trunk and limb. There is no part of a tree which has 
not its bird whose life habit it is to find insect food in that 
particular place. 

Robins, thrushes, thrashers, catbirds, bluejays and chewinks, 
we find feeding for the most part, upon the ground. They hop 
everywhere, the robins and thrushes preferably upon the open 
lawn or under trees; the catbirds, 
thrashers, and chewinks, whose habits 
are more seclusive, love best to work 
under bushes or among. shrubbery, 
where the chewink may often be found 
scratching among the leaves like an 
old hen. 

Nor must we forget the helpfulness 
of our winter birds in ridding our 
orchards and gardens of insects. Win- 
ter birds are few, compared with the 
dozens of different kinds that we have 
in summer. But in the winter the 
places where insect food may be 
secured are also few. Larvae and 
pupae are to be found in bark crevices, 
under loose bits of bark, in decayed 
knots or in dead trees. In such places 
our winter birds keep up an incessant 
search for them. The chickadees 
search the smaller branches; creepers 
run up the trunks and larger branches, 
searching with their curved bills every 
crevice that opens upward; while the 
nuthatches search the same parts of 
the tree, running always downward 
and searching every crevice that opens 
downward. The woodpeckers also 
search trunk and large branches and 
have bills fitted for chiseling out borers 
that lie buried in the wood. 

During the cold months of the year 
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The hairy woodpecker is one of our winter allies, searching dead 





har Ray 2, 


branches and chiseling out the borers 


birds require a great deal of food. 


ure in larvae and pupae form are not large, 


t be numerous. 
Med Cle 
not destr almost as many insects as 
birds orking under summer condi 
ti during the other four months. 
During the time that fruit is ripe 
= certain birds exact a small toll, especially 
of cherries and raspberries. And _ yet, 
S i he foregoing facts there would 
S seem to be no question that the work 
< they do secures for the _ horti- 
= culturist both a larger and a better crop 
ot fruit than would otherwise be pos- 
ceiving the matter a little atten- 
nv birds may be attracted to 
rchard which otherwise 


seek different from 
horticultural standpoint the best way 


ttract then 


retreats. 
wa tiie 


is to provide those con 


under which they readily nest. 
: Or unt of their exceedingly rapid 
growth, young birds are ravenous crea- 
: ind consume an_ astonishing 
. of food. The young of most 


even seed-eating birds, are fed up- 
ts; so that a few nests in bushes 
s will mean the destruction of a 

sing amount of insect life. 

loose brushpile in the corner of 

rchard nearly always means a 


thrasher’s nest. A few rasp- 





‘he tidbits which they 


It is an interesting question whether our 
working under the conditions mentioned during 
ht months of the year—from September to May, do 


and therefore, 
her 


the larger number of 


A female bluebird bringing home a choice morsel 
for her young 


voung. 


garden. 








Set up a large branch or part of the trunk of an old tree in the 


The flicker will probably accept it as a home 


berry bushes growing wild along the fence among high grass, 


~ 


or better, a few wild rose bushes growing under the same con- 
ditions, make a favorite place for the black-billed cuckoo to rear 
\ wild goosberry bush in some secluded corner 
will nearly always contain a catbird’s nest. 
put to better use than that of fuel. 


Dead trees can be 
A trunk or limb containing 
an old woodpecker’s nest, if set up as 
a fence post, will usually attract a pair 
of bluebirds or wrens. The observing 
man will erect several of these, for no 
sooner these birds brought one 
brood from the nest than they are think- 
ing of another; and if the place is ready 
for them their second nest will usually 
be made in the same orchard as the first, 
so that the male can care for the first 
brood while his mate hatches the second 


clutch of eggs. 


have 


Every dead trunk or large branch, 
whether it former nest or 
not, is valuable if set up so as to appear 
natural, for flickers, downy and _ hairy 
woodpeckers and chickadees always 
seek dead trees in which to excavate 
their nests. But it is important to have 
the dead branch so decayed within as to 
be of brittle texture, otherwise the birds, 
with only their bills as instruments, will 
not be able to chisel out their nests in 
them; and the bark should be left on. 

For wrens and bluebirds, of course, 
suitable houses may be provided, even 
in one’s dooryard; but I always think 
the birds are a little better pleased if 

(Continued on page 115) 


contains a 
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In Ramsbury Manor, Wiltshire. The woodwork is in the style of Sir Christopher 
Wren, but the mantel and plaster ceiling are typical of the Adam style 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL 
REPRESENTING THE 
PERIOD OF THE 
ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 


A splendid oak doorway carved orna- 
mentation in fine restraint 


characteristic Adam _ interior — the 
third gallery in Newby Hall 








“FFU 


Typical Gibbons carving of flowers, Carved by Gibbons. It is interesting to note Holbein’s King Hal in its Grinling Gib- 
wreaths, fish, game and cherubs the very high relief bons’ setting at Petworth 


















A mantel by Inigo Jones who, early in the 17th A panel by Sir Christopher Wren, The reredos of Trinity College, Oxford, showing 
century, was the leading figure in English that is cold and hard, lacking the two common carved decorations, one where 
architecture charm of Gibbons’ work the modeling is applied in a light color 










The Real Meaning and Use of Architectural Detail 


ll. THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE—THE WORK OF INIGO JONES, SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, GRINLING 
GIBBONS AND THE BROTHERS ADAM—A PERIOD DIRECTLY BACK OF OUR OWN COLONIAL WORK 




























BY Louis BoYNTON 


1 series of articles by prominent architects appeared in this magazine last year. In it the characteristics of the more common architectural styles, 


used for country houses, were outlined and explained. Another matter of great importance to those who would build consistently is the detail. Mr. 
Boynton’s *s of articles will explain the origin and use of motives, ornament and molding characteristics in connection with the better known styles 
f architectu he first article appeared in the January issue and dealt with the detail of Colonial times.—Ebr1ror.] 


Soe ornament and decoration of the Colonial or Georgian about his early history. However, in some way he was able to 
period, which we considered in the January number, spend considerable time in Italy, where he probably worked as 
a direct development of the earlier work of the English a designer and came under the influence of Paladio. He re- 

2 Renaissance, so that it seems natural to consider, in turn, this turned to England soon after sixteen hundred and spent the next 
period and its tendencies, which directly and indirectly produced ten or twelve years, largely, in designing the settings for the 


the early American work. elaborate masks, or outdoor pageants, which it was the custom 
i Early in the seventeenth century, the leaning towards the of the rich nobles to give. He made interesting drawings of 
. a Italian design, the influence of which has been felt for a long some extremely sumptuous settings for these pageants, and it is 


time, culminated in the work of Inigo Jones, who was the first said that he completely revolutionized the scenery and the entire 
[-nglish architect to really assimilate the style. Previous to this stage setting of the English theatre. 

e there had been a growing use of Italian detail, but it was In the days of Shakespeare, there was no scenery as we un- 
ipplied to Gothic or Elizabethan forms and did not constitute a derstand the term. In fact, the stage was enti-ely open on the 
tyle, but rather marked the transition from the Gothic to the sides, with galleries extending to the back. Jones changed all 


Renaissance. There are very interesting examples of Italian this and introduced the proscenium, movable scenery, and a more 
¢ s ° 
pilaster ornament applied to the piers of an otherwise Gothic adequate stage lighting. 
building, as at Christchurch, Hampshire; and the mixture of After about twelve years he went again to Italy and on his 


les produces a very curious and distinctly disagreeable effect. return to England, where he was by this time well known at 
: Up to the end of the sixteenth century, the tendency in in- Court, he was appointed architect for a royal palace. From this 


1 


rior work, was to cover the walls with small wood panels, which time on he rapidly rose to the most prominent position as an 
k the place of tapestry and served rather as a background architect and was appointed to the place of Surveyor of the 
an as conscious decoration. With the advent of Inigo Jones,a King’s Works, or Official Architect. 


{ fresh impulse was given to decorative woodwork and from that In his decorative detail his work shows an intimate knowl- 
e the walls of a room—at least in the more sumptuous houses edge of the Italian design, especially as regards contemporary 
ere treated in a more decorative way, with panels and orna- work. There are drawings of mantels, interiors, etc., gvhich 

so as to make an almost complete effect without the use show a real mastery of such design. It is believed that his 
{ pictures or hangings. work, like that of his immediate successors, was worked out 


Inigo Jones was the son of an artisan and little is known in the process of construction and that instead of making elabo- 
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rate drawings, he kept in close touch 
with the work and solved the problems 
of design and building as they arose. In 
any case his buildings always look much 
better than the drawings would lead 
one to expect. 

\fter Jones there was an hiatus, un 
til Christopher Wren came into prom! 
nence. For, curiously enough, notwith 
standing the great amount of work 
which Inigo Jones executed, he did not 
found a school of architecture, nor train 
any men to carry on his work in the 
same spirit. There were one or two men 
who had worked with him, but who 
lacked his fine perception and knowl 
edge. They imitated his work rather 
stupidly, without getting the quality 
which he was able to give it. 

Sir Christopher Wren had little or 
no training as a designer, except what 
he got from the study and execution of 
his own work. He spent a few months 
in Paris in his youth and studied there, 
and in consequence his design was 
based rather on the French than on the 
Italian traditions. 

a man of such 


commanding genius that he became a 


He was. however, 


really great architect and designed some buildings that were 
nportant as works of art. He finished 
and developed the Chelsea Hospital, which was built for a 

val palace, and which Inigo Jones had started. Wren, how 
f detail which Jones had; 


not only notable, but 
7 


1 


ever, lacked the intimate knowledge « 


and, while his ornament was almost always in good scale 
that is, its size in correct relation to its position and surround- 


1 
] 


] 


ingsit lacked charm, and he was apt 


largely to the workmen 


work he did, this is not surprising, for besides building a large 


Carved and pierced detail in stair-rail of Forde 
Abbey, Dorsetshire—a form of decoration 
mitting the sumptuous adornment of both sides 


Considering the enormous amount of 






per- 
used this general type 
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An excellent example of the work of Grinling 
Gibbons—known best for these carved garlands 
and pendants of flowers, ribbons and symbols 


carved the ornament. 
to leave its execution 


— 





Another example of the combination of carved and pierced decoration—a detail of 
the gallery on the third floor, Tyttenhanger, Hertfordshire. 


Wren and Gibbons 


number of luxurious houses, or palaces, 
as they would be called on the Conti- 
nent, he designed and built some thirty- 
five parish churches after the great 
London fire, besides rebuilding St. 
Paul's Cathedral 

He was doubtless thankful to make 
use of Grinling Gibbons, when he was 
introduced to this remarkable genius by 
John Evelyn, Gibbons was of Dutch de- 
scent, and after some vicissitudes, and 
being apprenticed to a trade in Lon- 
don, he was discovered by Evelyn mak- 
ing an elaborate reproduction, in carved 
wood, of a decorative Raphael in a rich 
frame. Evelyn was so much pleased with 
the work that he introduced Wren and 
his friend Pepys to Gibbons, and asked 
Wren to give him work. 

Gibbons and his followers did an im- 
mense amount of work in a rather novel 
tyle. He was most famous for his gar- 
lands and trophies, drops or pendants 
composed of flowers, ribbons and sym- 
bols. These usually comprised fruit and 
leaves with game and musical instru- 
ments or whatever seemed most appro- 
priate to the place, and had their ori- 
gin from the practice of hanging up 


trophies of war or the chase. This motive gradually came to 
have a wide significance, and is dated as far back as Roman times. 

About this time there came to be a more or less distinct sepa- 
ration between the carvers and the joiners—that is, between the 
men who did the wood paneling or cabinet work, and those who 
As a result of this, perhaps, the ornament 
was often carved of box or some other light colored wood and 
applied on a background of dark oak or walnut, so that the 
decoration stood out very conspicuously. However, the effect is 
harmonious and often the interest is heightened by the difference 
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mantel of marble and steel in the drawing-room, Rushton Hall, Another Adam mantel. It is interesting to note how clearly these 
Northamptonshire—the work of the brothers Adam mantels are the inspiration of our own Colonial work 






































} 


in color. as shown herewith. 


lhe decoration of the mold- 
os js very ornate, and much 


a > 


ngenuity was displayed in us- 


~ 


architecture and more espec- 
ially on decoration through- 
out Europe. 

The work of the brothers 
Adam was very strongly in- 
fluenced by these discoveries 
and had much of the Pompei- 
ian character and curiously 
foreshadowed the Empire style 
in France. In fact they pub- 
lished an elaborate book of 


g natural forms,such as leaves 
and even fruit and flowers, on 
he projecting moldings. 

One very interesting char- 
teristic feature of this work 
vas the use of pierced carving. 





nel or stair-rail was carv- 


‘ ith the spaces between the , , . plates in 1773, with text both 

ental forms pierced  Detal of another Adam mantel which shows the infuence of Fem in English and French, and it 

ugh so that the decoration seems almost certain that the 

vas repeated on both sides. In much of French designers of the Empire period 

q the work a great deal of ability was dis- had access to their books and made free 
played in the design as well as ingenuity use of their motives. 

arrving it out. From this work the Georgian was 


While much of the ornament popular- 

ascribed to Grinling Gibbons was not 

done by, him, he seems to have started a 
school of decoration, which was followed 
throughout England and which is, on the 
whole, the most satisfactory and best de 

< signed work of such a sumptuous char- 


er 


evolved, and it is very interesting to see 
the survival in American Colonial man- 
tels of motives which were originally 
taken from or inspired by the discover- 
ies at Pompeii. 

This is particularly noticeable in the 
introduction of panels with figures be- 
low the shelf in mantels and above doors. 
Also the “reed” ornament around open- 
ings, which they often used, survived 
in Colonial work very noticeably. They 
frequently used flutes instead of reeds, 
but the general effect was much the 
same and the motive, horizontal lines 
to fill a space surrounding an opening, 
was, I believe, original with them. 

In the Adams’ work the fine, and at 
times thin, ornament, was usually ac- 
ali centuated by placing it on a background 
on the Palace of Diocletian at A corner of a representative Adam drawing- of another and darker color. This may 


eS Spalatro. He chose to studv this build room. Thin ornament was accentuated by a have been suggested by the Gibbons 
: background of different tone or color : 
work. In the Adams work, however, 


his work was more or less success- 

followed down to the time of the 
Brothers Robert and James Adam. There 

were four brothers who worked together, 
Robert, however, seems to have been the 
esigner and to have dominated the 
thers. Their father was a noted Scotch 
hitect, who held an important official 

tion. Robert Adam was highly edu- 

|, and had studied the classical work 

, and had even published a mon- 


because of its domestic character. as 


F elieved English architecture had been too much dominated — the difference in color was very subtle. The ornament was usual- 
nfluenced by the more monumental Roman work, such as_ ly white, or a very pale gray, on a background of slightly darker 

; reat baths, ete. gray—or perhaps a pale pinkish tone. 
bout the year 1750 the excavation of Pompeii was under- The brothers Adam were interested in, and in fact controlled, 


and the discovery of this work had a marked effect on (Continued on page 112) 





Captain Ball always insisted upon having his bean poles in place 
before planting the crop 


And the Captain’s beans grew luxuriantly, but his success was 
dimmed by a bean support of the Newcomer’s 


A Vegetable Garden Contest and Its Lessons 


THE MAKING OF 
SHOR'T CUTS BY 


4 SUCCESSFUL 


WHICH IT PROVED 


a little town, which nestles in a f1 of the Ohio 
pirited vegetable garden contest took place during 


igio. It was strictly an 


iendly elb r\\ 


he summer of 


t> 
INIVerT, a 


° 1 1 
’ id man’s game, the three 
mtestants ranging in ages from fiftv-tive to sixty-five years. 


Lhe 
ie honor ot having the best vegetable garden in 
testants were ( 
larkha 


omer to the town. Each 


yptain ball, a 
an old soldier, 


retired steamboatiman, 


utenant and Charles Dunlap, a 


new 


ft the contestants had his garden 
horoughly plowed in the fall, heavy « 


1 ‘oats of stable 
turned undet 


manure being 

in each case. They agreed that stable manure was 

preterable to commercial fertilizers, even if it did bring weeds. 
The Captain was noted for poles 


for everything that would 
ans and tomatoes in particular. He always planted 
he planted his crop. His explanation was that he 


1 


tnem 1n 


to get 

ut having growing 
ay lhe ex soldi T, 
neighborhood as the 
lan, was noted as a 
Che 
to be called, 
unknown quantity the 
problem. Ile had to be 


= . ] 
DAIANCEe, aS TLIS al 


straight rows 
wcomer, as he came 
is the 
tested in the 
tions were strange 
lhe fall before he had a half dozen 
loads of silt the 
river shore and deposited in a pile 
Chat 
vas a rather mysterious movement, 


hauled up fre m 


just inside his garden fence. 


but he gave no explanation. He was 
also noticed carrying bundles of 
common plaster laths into his barn, 


where he sawed and hammered for between 


GARDEN 
ITs 


All the Newcomer’s plantings were in rows, one, two and 
three feet apart, so that succession crops could be set in 


AND THE INGENIOUS 
SUPERIORITY OVER 


METHODS 
ITS 


AND 
NEIGHBORS 


a half day at a time. Upon this also he continued to keep silenc 


The Captain and the Early Bean Man belonged to the intens 


ive garden class. They did not let an inch of ground go 


> 


waste, producing two, three and even four crops a season, in som 
t 


| 
} 


same ground. In this 
planning to beat them at their own game, 


instances, from the he Newcomer was 


was careful not 
to divulge any of his plans 
Thus stood with 
brought warmer weather. 
out 
foresee his next move 


matters the three contestants when May 
Captain Ball had spread his map of 
campaign before the enemy. Anyone of experience could 
as well as if he had orally announced it 
Che Early Bean Man was just as open and easily read, but the 
Newcomer was still reticent 
From the beginning of May the three practically camped in 
their gardens, Every day they planted, hoed, coddled and coaxed 
In conversation together they ap- 
parently showed all their methods, 
but really spoke general garden 
wisdom and said nothing of their 
pet hobbies. At the same time each 
one was determined to win, though 
he wouldn't show 


fi r worlds. 


his enthusiasm 


Their weighty discussions took 
on the appearance of a Socratic 
discourse attended by the throngs. 
The Captain would remark “It’s an 
old and true saying, ‘Treating your 
cow kindly brings best results.’ Just 
as true with cabbage! To be a suc- 
cess a vegetable garden must be 
hoedevery week, and it’s much bet- 
ter if you do it twice, I say. The 
very moment the slightest crust 
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on top of the ground bust it 
Phen don’t go fussing with the 
ind when it’s too wet. You'll 
ore “arm in an hour than ten 
can wend in a week,—packing 
wn and making clods under- 
Besides, tramping over wet 
und the life out of it. 
k up a fistful of earth and ball 
[f it falls apart go on in and 


takes 


dig. but if the ball stays together 
the only digging it’s safe to do is 
fish worms behind the barn.” 


Right you are, Cap'n,” the old 
“Any man 
sense knows he’s got no busi- 


ldier would agree. 


vith 
Vili 


1 the vegetables when the 
leaves are It burns ‘em up if 

ui get a hot sun during the day. 
it’s death on beans to handle them wet. If you 
turn tlie soil, wait till evening,—but if you're after weeds, 


aor loads of river silt brought up. 


ially beans 


Hf oner 


} 


eat of the day. Then you've got them turned out and 


e ti 


t 
iif dead before night dews can bring reinforcements and start 


new erowth.’ 

()ecasionally the Newcomer would advance his views. “There 
e as many ways to hoe as there are politicians or preachers. It 
do any good to scrape daintily over the top; you've got to 
» deep. Get under, and you've a soil that just draws life right 
yf the air. What's necessary is to let the rain and dew and 
get right in and help. It’s as important as—well, a good bug 
ru e contestants in their wisdom; but all the time each 
ticed the little arts and tricks of agricultural coaxing which 

hemselves seem trivial, but which count in the end. 
With the relenting sunshine and showers of May the contest 
m added interest, and spectators began passing from one 
garden to another to keep in touch with their progress. The Cap- 
and the Early Bean Man went boldly forward and laid out 
unplanted portions of their gardens and planted them to pota- 
toes, corn, cabbage, tomatoes, and so on. It was noticed that 


raked and made beds, but tomatoes and 
bbages were conspicuously absent from his plantings, also that 
he planted his vine beans and Lima beans in drills, 


he Newcomer spaded, 


instead of in 


The lath bean racks provided the newcomer with a largely 
increased surface exposed to sun and air 





During the previous fall the Newcomer had half a dozen 


this he produced a bumper crop of sweet potatoes 

































hills. It was found on investigation 
that he had planted his tomatoes 
and old strawberry 
boxes, saved from the summer be- 
fore, and had them placed in a 
sunny nook where they were shel- 
tered from the night air. Large 
holes were cut in the bottoms of the 
frail boxes and paper laid over the 
holes before the boxes were filled 
with choice earth and the plants set. 
They grew twice as rapidly in this 
way as they would if set in the 
open. When the proper time came 
he carried the boxes to the garden. 
The tomatoes were set exactly three 
feet apart each way, holes being 
dug and the tops of the boxes being 
set a little lower than the surface of 
By this means the plants were not disturbed in the 
least by transplanting and went right on growing without inter- 
ruption. The first roots pushed down through the holes cut in 
the bottoms of the boxes, and within a few weeks all the boxes 
had rotted and fallen apart so that they did not hinder the roots 
from spreading. In the bottoms of the holes dug for the re- 
ception of the boxes, manure had been placed long before, in 
liberal quantities and covered with earth. This tended to boost 
the plants along the moment the roots reached that stratum. 

The cabbages were set in rows three feet apart and one and 
one-half feet apart in the row. No manure was placed directly 
at their roots. 


cabbages in 


In the trenches filled with 


the ground. 


one, two and 
three feet apart, so that later plantings of other vegetables could 
go in between. For instance, his early bunch beans were drilled 
in in rows three feet apart. That is about as wide again as is 
required, but between the rows after the beans had a good start 
he followed with a second or third planting of radishes. Beets 
for winter use were also started in this way and when they needed 
the space and air the beans were gone. This plan was also fol- 
lowed for late cabbages; as soon as one crop came out—or be- 
that time—another went in. The large onion bed was 
planted to winter radishes as soon as the onions were harvested. 

About the middle of May the purpose of the Newcomer's 


\ll the Newcomer's plantings.were in rows, 


fi re 





When the bean vines covered the lath frame there was a continuous 
wall of bearing surface 
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The Newcomer’s tomato tables resulted in heavier vines and 
tomatoes that were free from blemish 


sand pile was revealed 


and eight 


He dug long trenches about a foot wide 
Into these he wheeled his sand and 
filled them with it about level with the surface of the ground. 


inches deep. 


On the sand he pulled a few inches of garden earth, making 
low, broad sweet potato ridges, and then went off about his 
other work until the earth settled. He had reached the con- 
lusion that sweet potatoes do best in sandy soil, and he thought 
that if half of it were composed of rich river soil, with enough 
soil above the moisture they would do 
still better. Another thing he determined to do was to keep the 


vines pruned back, leaving them not more than eighteen inches 


heavier down, 


4 1 
tO Keep 





Captain Ball’s old-style tomato poles were far behind in their 
quantity and quality of the crop 


in length. He had learned that if permitted to grow longer too 
much of the substance went to the vines at the expense of the 
potatoes themselves. He found, however, that this 
start but difficult to keep up. In the growing season sweet pota 
to vines seem to lengthen a foot in a night. 

The Captain looked over the fence and inspected 
ations for the sweet potatoes and shook his head 
that'll pan out,” he said. 

“Ever try it?” 


“No, but your 


was easy 


=> 


he prepa- 
“T don't believe 


the Newcomer replied. 
sand'll dry out, and it'll 
ntinued on page 


What Can Be Done With the Radiator 


VARIOUS WAYS IN WHICH ITS STRICV'LY UTILITARIAN AND BEAUTY-LACKING 


CHARACTER MAY BE IMPROVED 


ay SAQA $1 


the world but will doubtless 

Just at present, as he has not yet 

radiator, and whether it is in a 

magnificent home or the humblest apartment, handsomely dec- 

rated or perfectly plain, the fact remains that it is an unsightly 
llection of metal pipes. 


, i ‘HE designer of a really beautiful radiator will not only 
confer a favor on the rest of t 


ake a fortune for himself. 


aterialized, a radiator is a 


of course any amount of ingenuity may be expended in 
as unobtrusive in appearance as possible, and there is 
1 wide difference between the radiator that stands resplendent 
silver paint against a red wall and that har- 


color with the decorations of the room in which it 


iking it 


1 
gold Ol 


one 
onizes in 


placed. Very satisfactory results in the process of elimina- 
n may be obtained by the proper color treatment, particularly 
if the radiator is a tall one that stands flat against the wall and 
in be decorated to tone in well with the wall-paper. An 
enamel that is especially made for radiators and heating pipes 
comes in a wide range of colors and may be mixed to obtain 
iny desired shade, and the radiator can either be made the 


exact color of the background of the paper, or if a two-toned 
wanted the ornamental raised figures may be done in 


1 


the Same coior 


as the figures in the wall-paper. 





OR 


AT LEAST MADE LESS OBTRUSIVE 
| RN Oo 
There are some persons, however, to whose artistic souls 


the humble radiator is an offense, no matter how carefully it 
may be relegated to the background, and nothing will satisfy 
them short of hiding it entirely. A considerable number of 
schemes for putting it out of sight have been devised, some of 
them quite ingenious and effective, but in following out any one 
of them it must be remembered that the heating capacity 1s 
greatly reduced in proportion to the amount of surface that 1s 
covered. 

Architect and heating experts agree that the proper place for 
a radiator is in front of a window, as the outside air is thus 
heated as it comes into the room. This necessitates the use of 
the low radiator, which is less obtrusive in appearance, has a 
larger horizontal surface and consequently gives out a greater 
radiation of heat near the floor than a high one. In placing it in 
a large window, too, a number of sections can be put together to 
fit any shape. 

The most satisfactory method of disguising the heating 
arrangements is to use the low radiators and cover them with 
window seats, or to build them into the walls underneath the 
window sills. In either case the fact that an enormous amount 
of heat is wasted must be taken into consideration. When a 
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seat is built 
over a radiator a lay- 
er of non-conducting 
asbestos between the 


window 


two 1S necessary, 
would 
warm to be 
comfortable. Panels 
metal 


otherwise it 
be too 


of cane or 
openwork in the 
front of the seat, 
however, allow free 
passage gf the heat. 

This window seat 
arrangement may be 
as elaborate or as 
plain as the furnish- 
ings of a room de- 
mand. In the big, 


comtortable — living- 
One way of making less conspicuous the room of a country 
dining-room radiator is by means of this ' ; 
sort of a serving table house reconstructed 
on modern lines 


us window recess, possibly twelve feet wide and 
p, entirely filled in with a low radiator, over which is 
about a foot lower than the 





there 1s an enornie 


casement windows 
‘k is perfectly plain and corresponds with the doors 


a window-seat 

The woodwot 

| the ceiling beams. There are large cane panels, a thick soft 
cushion and piles of pillows that give unlimited comfort. 

I] out the same idea, the white and gold Louis XIV 

salon in a newly decorated studio apartment has a radiator-win- 


wing 


dow seat in white and gold that matches the furnishings of the 
to the pink cushion and the 
delicately painted panels that alternate with the necessary 


pel fectl even brocade 


cane 


Vhen a window seat over a radiator is not practicable a 


br shelf is sometimes built over it flush with the window sill, 
but this too must Le protected by a layer of asbestos if it is to be 
of real service as a shelf 

lf every bit of available heat must be made use of and there 
is a large projecting window in the room, a small seat built at 


r side with the uncovered radiator filling in the space between 
a bad scheme, and while it is a rather poor makeshift for 


gle-nook it is at least comfortable and rather attractive. 
Another way of 
disguising the radia- 
tor, one that is 


neither so elaborate 
nor expensive as the 
built-in window seat, 
is particularly suit- 
able for the ordinary 
narrow window. 
This consists of a 
wooden case built 
over the radiator, to 
be used as a seat, if 
desired. The ends 
are solid, but the 
front is cut out, giv- 
ing the appearance 
of a bench placed 
over the radiator, 
and at either side of 
this opening are 
hung draperies of 











A projection of the window-sill throws into 
semi-obscurity this dining-room radiator silk or cretonne or 


any desired material, 
leaving a portion of 
the pipes visible in 
the center. In this 
way the radiator is 
fairly well hidden, 
but its capacity for 
throwing out heat is 
not so seriously in- 
terfered with as 
when the front is 
entirely closed over. 

For bedrooms a 
pretty arrangement 
is the broad, rather 
low, radiator with a 
shelf over the top. 
This shelf is covered 
with material to 
match the hangings 
in the and A special radiator enamel is now obtainable 


so that the iron can be made to match the 
color of woodwork or wall covering 





room, 
from a small brass 
rod fastened to the 
lower edge there hang little curtains that reach to the floor. They 
are wide enough to be drawn together in front, hiding the radiator 
entirely, or if desired they may be drawn back in order to give out 
more heat. 

Screens around radiators are used with good effect where 
more elaborate coverings are not practicable. They should of 
course be rather light in weight, with a covering of quite thin 
texture, so that too much heat will not be shut off. A screen 
designed especially for such use is of willow in an openwork pat- 
tern that may be stained any desired color and lined with thin 
silk to match. These screens can be had to order in any specified 
height and width, and are usually made with two or three leaves 
so that they can be folded and put aside when necessary. 

A decidedly new invention for the elimination of the radiator 
is a porcelain cover that has yet to prove its usefulness and popu- 
larity, although it seems to fill all of the necessary requirements. 
[t is made to fit over and around the radiator and is set flat 
against the wall, covering it completely. Filling in most of the space 
in the front and sides are openwork panels with colored decorations 
in the shape of conventionalized flowers between them. A broad 
band of polished brass finishes the bottom, and on either 
side at the top is a 
small brass door 
through which the 
heat may be regu- 
lated. 

All sorts of inge- 
nious methods are re- 
sorted to in meeting t we 
the radiator problem, 
and even the awk- 
ward looking _ tall 
ones may be at least 
partially hidden. One 
householder 
was obliged to have a 
large radiator in a 
conspicuous place in 
the dining-room had 
aserving stand made, 
just the height and , 
width of the radiator, 
(Continued on page 
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who 


Set in a recess under the sill, a radiator 
loses a large part of its efficiency 
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Rough texture stucco of a light tan color is in attractive contrast with darker brown shingles, blinds and woodwork 
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This generous allotment of porch The balcony that can be used as a 
space is conducive to out-door life , ge : sleeping-porch is an attraction 


THE HOME OF >_>», = Hollingsworth €& 
H. H. PITTINGER, ree ‘ Bragdon, 
NETHERWOOD, N. J. architects 


US 2 
A stone fireplace strikes the note of informality, the walls and wood- A Southeastern exposure allows plenty of sunlight to enter the 
work being so treated that its mass is toned down dining-room, and makes it warm and cheery in the morning 
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“The Fold” is practically a one-room dwelling on the ground floor, for besides the kitchen there is only the great Main Room. This opens 
on a veranda, however, which is used all summer as a dining-room, and is really an integral part of the house 


we 


The flower — is another ex- There is but a single flight of stairs in this house—the The formal garden is intimately 


tension of the living quarters kitchen is connected with it at the platform level connected with the house 


Beneath the veranda the slope of the site gives opportunity for a A feature well worthy of emulation is the awning-like projection 
large play-room or work-room for the children of lattice-work over the porch railing, covered with vines 


“THE FOLD”—SUMMER HOME OF C. R. AND ELLA CONDIE LAMB, CRESSKILL, N. J. 









The Essential Chest 
A® airtight, dustproof chest is an ar- 


ticle of household utility that is too 
often overlooked in furnishing the home 
It should be one of the necessities, not 
merely an ornament put to use—least of 
all a receptacle for gum boots. The old- 
fashioned ‘“wedding-chest” idea is one to 
be encouraged, fot urging the 
young girl to make and to save toward 
her own future home furnishing, it pro- 
vides her with a most important article 
of furniture for present use. 

It is essential that the 
erly made. There are ready-made chests 
to be found, some very well constructed, 
put a chest made to order by a good car- 
penter is likely to give more pleasure, not 
only because its design and trimmings 
may be distinctive, but because one can 
watch and superintend the making. 

Cedar is the most desirable of all 
woods for the utility chest, chiefly because 
of its imperviousness to insects. Old sea 
men’s chests were always made of cedar 


besides 


chest be prop- 


or camphorwood —a_ wise precaution 
when exposed to the insects of many 
lands. \ cedar chest made air-tight is 


an absolute preventive of insects of all 
kinds. This is especially true in regard 
It will save a lifetime of worry 
over the destruction of woolens and furs, 
and annoyances at the odor of camphor or 
camphor balls. Mice will not gnaw ce- 
dar, and damp will not penetrate. For 
winter use as well as for summer, cedar 
is very satisfactory Handsome gowns 
may be laid in a chest with the absolute 
certainty that nothing, not even a speck 
of dust, will mar. As cedar is expensive 
nowadays, a plain cedar chest made of 
good three-quarter-inch wood, hand pol 
ished, 1s worth at least twenty dollars. A 
walnut, oak or mahogany chest, if a spe 
cial wood appeals to you to correspond 
with other furnishings, may be lined with 
cedar wood, and thus have practically the 
same value as one of solid cedar. 

The old English chests, usually made 
of walnut, were not decorated with much 
carving. If you buy an old chest in Lon- 
don and ask if the carving is old, the 
dealer will “size you up” before telling 
the truth—that the panels of the old chest 


to moths 


es pertaining to individual problems 


des red piease enclose a self add 





} 





have been removed and elaborate modern 
carving done thereon before replacing. 
Many of the old English chests stood on 
legs, which raised them from six inches to 
two feet above the floor. 

he chest in the dining-room is well- 
nigh indispensable for table linen. Suit- 
able trays or shelves can easily be ar- 
ranged inside. The pungent, spicy odor 
of the cedar is a desirable fragrance not 
only in clothes but in linens—it is even 
preferred by many housekeepers to old 
lavender or rose leaves 

Colonial chests are trimmed with cop- 
per bands and studded with old-fashioned 
copper rivets, made to last for genera- 
tions. Others are trimmed with carved 
molding and panels; sometimes with oxy- 
dized or dull copper, or hand-wrought 
iron bands. Often the initials or the 
monogram of the owner, hand-wrought 
in metal, are fastened to the top or front, 
and the lock and lid-stay are made 
strong enough to last for many genera- 
tions. 





The seat fits in beneath the telephone stand, 
and together they take up very little room 


( 100) 







interior decoration and furnishing. When an immediate reply is 
essed stamped enve 


lope 


Book Blocks 
Bo ’K blocks of wood, made with 


straight or curved Colonial lines, o1 
carved to match any period furnishings, 
appeal to the housekeeper because of thei1 
simplicity, and the ease with which they 
are freed from dust. These blocks ar 
heavily constructed to stand the strain of 
the row of books between them. They are 
an improvement on the regulation book 
rack, as a pair of them form the complete 
rack. A unique pair is shown in mahog 
any, cut in the straight Colonial lines. In 
one end is set a small clock. Monograms, 
initials or crests are also inlaid in the ends, 
satinwood being the best wood for the 
purpose. The advantage of these blocks 
for the library, living-room or bedroom is 
that their holding capacity is limited only 
to the size of the table itself. They are 
iron weighted, but the wood is so smooth 
ly polished that it does not mar the un 
covered table. Eight dollars will purchase 
a handsome pair. 


A Telephone Table 
N this age of telephones when several 
hours each week are spent receiver in 
hand, it is important that the telephone 
should be placed so that conversations 
may be held with comfort and con 
venience. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
three-cornered table. The projecting arm, 
which is on a pivot, supports the telephone, 
and can be swung to the desired position. 
The table itself is convenient for taking 
notes. The shelf below is made to hold 
the telephone book, etc. It fits snugly 
into a corner and takes up but little room; 
and together with the stool to match sells 
for $7.00. 

The telephone corner can be made an 
attractive feature of a busy home. A 
useful item is a small blackboard hung 
above the table, on which can be re- 
corded the messages left for the various 
members of the household. This can be 
made more prepossessing if the woodwork 
is stained, or a design burnt on it. A card 
giving the telephone numbers most fre- 
quently called, and those that might be 
needed in an emergency, should also be 
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¢ in sight. Very attractive cards for 
irpose are on the market and sell 
low figure. 
time-table is a convenient article in 
proximity to the telephone. A pen- 
r course, 1S a necessary accessory. 
l ure its being ever handy it is well 
to attach a string to it and fasten it by 
of a screw-eye to the underneath 
of the table top. <A writing pad 
ld also be at hand. 
1 blackboard is not used, a board of 
ood, covered with burlap or denim, 
es a convenient little board upon which 
ives can be fastened with thumb tacks 
Those who make fre- 
use of the telephone will do well 
sider the advisability of a carefully 
pped telephone corner in the home. 


push pins. 


Lazy Susans 


“| \ZY SUSAN” is a name to charm. 
4 Jt gives, however, no real hint as 
character, and no inkling of its 

re of usefulness, for Lazy Susan 1s 

ct She is a cousin to the 
rate assistant” or English muffin 
nd [he Lazy Susan is composed of 
cular wooden trays mounted on and 

ing around a heavy wooden base 

t She is destined to occupy the 

| the breakfast or supper table, 

) hold whatever the hostess desires, 

ng it politely on her revolving trays. 


ve worker. 


Susan may be made to pass the hot 
dishes around a small table, or she may 
ld only such things as the bread, toast, 
uffins, butter, cream, etc. In small fam 
‘ially, a Lazy Susan is an impor- 


t addition to the domestic help and of- 

is indispensable on “days out.” These 

ls come with either one or two shelves, 

ich revolving on a separate axis, and can 

be found ready-made in plain oak and nia- 
y, and also handsomely inlaid. 

lea-tables, made after the pattern of 

Lazy Susan, are also made in different 

and solve the question of passing 

ups and sandwiches in a charming 


que Way 


A Nursery Rug 
HE modern child is receiving much 


attention from the manufacturers. 
Wall papers are being specially designed, 
ture specially constructed and even 
gs are woven to please the little mon- 

h of the nursery. 
he accompanying illustration shows a 
g rug with a “jungle” 
boarder. A hippopotamus, a lion 
in ostrich are in evidence. The rug 
f is woven from new strips of cre- 
‘and is washable, reversible and very 


l-woven rag 


ble. A rug 2 x 6 sells for about 
93.25. These hand-woven rag rugs can 


ught in all sizes up to 12 x 18. 
he specially designed nursery rugs 
desirable from a practical point of 
and also because of their quaint ap- 
pearance and the pleasure that is derived 
them by small children. 





Candlesticks of Wood 

ILVER and brass candlesticks will 
always hold their places in the affec- 

tion of the householder and the collector ; 
but to a great extent the wooden period 
candlestick has now taken the place of all 
but heirlooms. It is said that candle- 
sticks appeal to a larger class of collectors 
than any other antique. The same may 
be said of the reproductions of the old 


On the left is the helpful Lazy Susan, whose 
revolving trays pass the dishes at a small 
table. On the right is a pair of mahogany 
book-blocks, one of which is fitted with a 
small clock. The mahogany candlestick 
stands between them 


styles. While in Colonial days the sim- 
ple, straight candlesticks of silver, brass, 
copper, Sheffield plate and cut or molded 


glass, were common to every household, 
there was only an occasional mahogany 
candlestick cut by hand in the same 


straight and classic lines as those of metal. 
Today we have not only the mahogany 
Colonial candlestick, but the Colonial de- 


A woven tg rug, made attractive with 
n 


animal figures. 3 x 6 ft. size it costs $3.25 

























































signs in any wood to match the room fur- 
nishings; and also enameled and hand 
painted with the dainty flower tracery 
that belongs essentially to the Adam pe- 
riod. The baluster pattern, as shown in 
the picture, is a true Colonial type, and 
lends a special dignity to the room dec- 
orated in that style. Simple girandoles, 
or branched candlesticks, can be made to 
order in mahogany or any suitable wood, 
to match the furniture of a period room. 
In purchasing a wooden candlestick, one 
knows just what one is buying. In pur- 
chasing the simple brass candlestick at 
four dollars or over, one is quite sure to 
be purchasing an imitation, as the market 
is flooded with them. Very few genuine 
pieces are to be found, and unless one 
has studied old candlesticks, one is apt 
to buy a reproduction which has been 
treated with acid, rolled, dented and 
scratched. A wood candlestick which is 
frankly a reproduction of a rare article 
is likely to be more satisfactory than brass. 


A New Table Bookcase 
HIS miniature revolving bookcase is 
high enough to accommodate the 

average-sized book, and is a most useful 
adjunct to the library or living-room table. 
The rack sits 
upon a firm 
wooden base, 
and turns eas- 
ily upon an 
iron piviot. 
The titles of 
the books are 
plainly visible, 
and they are 
compactly at- a handy table bookcase 
ranged in- that protects your bcoks 
stead of and is an ornament at 
strewn atran- the same time 
dom over the 
table. These little bookstands are orna- 
mental as well as useful; and especially 
so when made of a beautifully polished 
and grained wood. They come in all 
kinds of woods; in exquisite inlay they 
cost from $25.00 up. 





To Clean Hard Wood Floors 


F )R varnished floors a pailful of water 

in which from two to three table- 
spoonfuls of ammonia have been added is 
a harmless and effective cleanser. Scrub 
well and rinse with clear water, then rub 
and polish in the usual way. For badly 
stained waxed floors scrub with medium 
steel wool and turpentine. This can be 
bought at any hardware store. After the 
wax has been removed treat with fresh 
floor wax, applying with a weighted floor 
brush. Repeat this latter process until the 
holes and cracks are well filled, then polish 
with a soft cloth made into a bag to fit over 
the floor brush. Go over the floor at least 
every two weeks with a mixture of equal 
parts turpentine, sweet oil and vinegar 
rubbed well in as suggested above. 
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Conducted 


F. F. RockweE.i den and 
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February 


. | HE days now are beginning to look a 


little more as if summer might pos 
sibly return again sometime. And with 
the melting snow, and the longer after- 
noons, there is more encouragement to 
begin actually doing something toward the 
garden. If you have not yet a coldframe 
or hotbed, read the suggestions in last 
month’s department—and act on them. It 
is an easy matter to get the frame ready 
for the sash, and then if you haven't any 
artificial heat, such as a hot water pipe 
running through, or a flue under, the 
frames, use manure to supply heat, and 
after it has served this purpose, it will be 
in better shape to use on the garden than 
it was before. If you will take the slight 
trouble of preparing the manure, instead 
of trusting blindly to luck and taking it 
direct from the pile, results will be much 
more certain. Make a heap of the de- 
sired amount (it should be at least fifteen 
inches deep when put into the frames), 
and stack it in a compact form, taking out 
all coarse straw and litter. If it is very 
dry wet it down, but don’t soak it, while 
the pile is being built up. Turn it two 
or three times in the course of a couple 
of weeks, being careful not to let it “fire- 
fang ;” and then tramp it into the frames 
—which should be at least two feet deep 
and cover with about four inches of well 
pulverized sod soil. 

When a thermometer plunged into the 
soil recedes to seventy degrees, sow your 
seeds, either directly in the soil or in 
“flats,” as you prefer 

If you have a cellar window on the 
south side of the house, you have an ideal 
opportunity of heating three or four 
sashes by building the frame over this 
window, and hinging it, so that air may 
be let in from the cellar. This can be 
done now, as the ground is probably not 
frozen hard in such a place, and it needs 
very little digging out—just making level, 
so that flats may rest evenly upon it. By 
making a cover of old carpet or bags for 
such a frame it may be kept to nearly) 
forty degrees in windy zero weather, and 
will average high enough to be just right 
for starting cabbage and the more hardy 
vegetable and flower seeds, which, with 
proper management, may be followed by 


rrounds 


by Lhe Editor will be glad to answer subscribers’ queries pertaining to individual problems connected with the gar 
reply is desired please 


When a direct personal 


tomatoes, eggplant and the tenderer sorts 
of vegetables. If it is absolutely out of 
the question for you to make a hotbed or 
frame of this sort, then start a few flats 
of seed in the house; a high temperature 
will not be required. In any case, you 
will want a few coldframes handy to take 
the first lot of transplanted seedlings from 
the place in which they were started. Have 
these frames ready and the glass put on 
tight, so that they will be getting thawed 
out and warmed up ready for use. 





Seedlings started in flats in the house do not 
need a high temperature 


Starting Right 


HE question of seed sowing is a per- 
ennial one—and an all-important 

one. In an article on “Starting Plants 
Indoors,’ which appeared in House & 
GARDEN last March, this is taken up in de- 
tail. But for new readers, and those who 
have not followed our advice of keeping 
every copy of the magazine for purposes 
of reference, brief directions are given 
here. Also, I have a new “wrinkle” in 
this seed starting business which has 
proved more successful with me than any 
other. Last fall, when every bit of gar- 
den soil about my place was ash-dry and 
| wanted to start immediately some seeds 
that were late in reaching me, I had to 
use some very clayey soil, that would have 
packed solid if watered on the surface in 
the ordinary way. I placed in the bottom 
of the seed flat about two inches of : phag- 
num moss, which was then soaked with 
water ; this was covered to little more thar 
half the remaining depth of the box with 
soil which was given as much water as it 
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enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


would readily absorb (the soil being quite 
dry, but the most moist I could get). The 
box was then leveled off and the seeds 
sown and covered without being watered 
at all—the surface left dry. In the course 
of a few hours the surface soil had come 
to just the right degree of moisture, ab- 
sorbed from below, and remained in this 
condition, drawing upon the surplus con- 
tained by the moss until after the seeds 
were well up. Since then I have used 
this method regularly. 

lor those not familiar with the sowing 
of seeds, the following condensed instruc- 
tions are given: Get some soap or cracker 
boxes, and saw them through lengthwise 
into “flats” about three inches deep, cov- 
ering the bottoms with boards of the same 
material and making in these, if they are 
tight, seven or eight half-inch holes. 
Cover the bottoms with coarse screenings, 
or any coarse material, that will furnish 
drainage (or moss, as suggested above), 
and then fill the boxes level full with 
sifted soil, prepared of two parts of light 
loam and one each of leaf mould and 
coarse sand (if these ingredients are not 
handy, any light garden soil will do; don't 
quit for want of exactly the right thing) : 
scatter the seed thinly and evenly, press 
in with a small piece of board or block, 
and cover very lightly—just so the seed 
cannot be seen. Give a thorough watering 
with a very fine spray, or through a folded 
piece of burlap, and place in a tempera- 
ture of about fifty to sixty degrees for 
cabbage, etc., or sixty to eighty for egg- 
plant, tomatoes, cucumbers and other heat- 
loving vegetables. If the boxes can be 
placed on top of return pipes, a boiler, or 
the back of a kitchen stove, so much the 
better, only be sure to remove them the 
moment the seeds break ground. Then 
place them near the light, and give a care- 
ful, thorough watering whenever the boxes 
dry out—not whenever you happen to 
think about it. 


What Now? 


OW about that garden PLAN? Is 

it done yet? If not, get after it at 
once— for upon that depends so largely 
the real efficiency of your garden or the 
beauty of your grounds, as the case ma) 
be. If that plan isn’t ready you are handi- 
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ht now, for how, without it, are 
to know what seeds you need? 

they should be ordered at once if 
vour list has not already been sent in. 
St to the standards! Order novelties 
by the packet only. Order from a reliable 


, o 
La =] 
y 


~ 


ail-order house—buy fresh seeds instead 
of ly lithographed envelopes at some 
| 4 re 


What to Plant Now 


‘TART the first lot of cabbage, lettuce, 
S iuliflower, beets, kohl-rabi, and on- 
ions (early sowing and transplanting to 
the field makes more difference with them 
than with any vegetable | know). Arti- 
chokes are not so well known as they de- 
start a few now. Also celeriac and 


early celery—just a little. And while you 
are at it, two or three boxes more will 
hold a great number of flower seedlings. 
Start vour favorite hardy annuals ; include 
Phlox Drummondi, calliopsis and pansies. 
Don’t buy a dozen pansy plants in the 

¢ from the florist, which are in the 


last stages of bloom, but start a hundred 

nice, thrifty plants for yourself. They 

grow like weeds when once transplanted, 
ery little heat. 


About the Grounds 
A your shrubs and fruit trees all 
pruned? If not, finish them up 


I before warmer weather calls you off 
to other things. Remember that some 
is flower on the old wood; these 

uld not be cut until just after they get 
igh blossoming. The fruit trees 
uld be put in shape, and sprayed. 


Walks, culverts, newly seeded or sodded 
spots, and trees or shrubs set last fall 
hould be attended to. Plan now what 
new shrubs and vines are wanted, and get 
hem in early. Don’t loaf, for improve- 
nts are possible on even the smallest 


Are You Buying Fruit? 
f* IT, in proportion to its importance, 
is more neglected than anything else 
t the small place. I suppose one rea- 
that the methods of fruit culture 
not so well nor widely known as those 
vegetables or flowers, and that the re- 
for the expense and care involved is 
immediate. But what a rich divi- 
it is when declared! It is worth 
ing and waiting for if anything in 
gardening is. There is not much that the 
ground yields us which gives greater 
pleasure through the winter than the ap- 
ple barrel—to say nothing of peaches, 
nd plums in profusion in their sea- 
[hese are better than you can buy, 
e ripened on the trees, and stored 
shipping and bruising and cold 
Fruit culture, once understood, 
difficult. Further, it is not expen- 
few dollars’ worth of trees (which 


can be purchased for from fifteen to fifty 
cents each, according to sort and size), 
will, after a few years, pay an annual re- 
turn of more than one hundred per cent. 

counting the pleasure as a by-product 
not credited on the account. 





Forsythia in Winter 

Lik trimming of forsythia has been 
done at various times of the season, 

fall, winter and spring, with no other defi 
nite purpose than to make it appear we: 
groomed when summer comes. Half the 
pleasure that might be had from it is de- 
stroyed by not knowing other results that 
may be had with but little or no trouble. 
Practically every twig that is clipped from 
the bush, if properly placed in a jar or 
can of water and allowed to stand in the 
cellar for two weeks, will bring out the 
blossoms as rich and glorious as when 


they appear on the shrubs in the early 
spring. 
There is absolutely no reason why 


those who own forsythias should not have 
a bouquet of these blossoms throughout 
the winter months. Trim your bushes as 
you want your bouquets, and you will find 
hat the shrub thrives as well under this 
reatment as if it were completely trimmed 
of its superfluous runners at any one time. 

lor several winters I have had con- 
stantly in evidence a beautiful bouquet of 
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Clip a few branches from your forsythia 
bush, and let them blossom indoors now 


forsythia, dating from January first to the 
time when the shrub itself begins to bloom. 
Instead of trimming my bushes at one 
time, I have simply taken as many sprigs 
as I required to make up a bouquet to 
meet the demand, putting fresh sprays in 
the jar in the cellar, as the developed ones 
were taken to decorate the living-rooms. 
B. B. Buck 


How one home-owner solved the problem ot securing an ettective and unobtrusive piace 
for raising seedlings in the early spring. Unfortunately, not many houses have a roof 
of this form, but perhaps there is some other place about your own home in which 
you can build a garden under glass 








Ingenious 


LABOR-SAVING SCHEMES 


Bookcases for a Song 
A N ingenious neighbor, when building 
} 
i] 


er bungalow, had the carpenters 
certain sections of the wall 
son her | o-1 lathed. and after the 
in her living-room unlathed, and alter the 
room was plastered, strips of flat molding 
were 
Irani 
sult 


, ] ] 
simipty Cave 


nailed around these openings as a 

hen she inserted shelves; the re 
handiest kind of a bookcase. 
on inside walls on 
either side of the homelike fireplace so the 
house w: t rendered any colder. When 
filled witl ‘atly arranged books they 

a well furnished look at 
whatever, and there was no 
piece of furniture to move on 
weeping day 

\ similar opening in the wall of th 

m akes a medicine 

t, a dainty screening 

bottles from view. 

No space taken fr 


re ¢ xceedingly 


+1 
Was tlle 


| 
Che cases were made 


lO CxXpe nse 


ieavy 


e 


convenient 


| 


Shallow Drawers for Linen 


the linen 
not 01 
drawers, the owner plained, were ex 
pressly for the storing of fine table and 
bed linen 
‘Did you notice,” 


quantity of 


evel 
linen 

deep drawer is sure to be crum 
pled in getting out desired articles, and 
not infrequently must be laun 
dry i with 
three 
and all 


when a 
some of it 


sent to the 
being used? Now, 
drawers, only two or 
are placed in each one, 
in perfect condition.” 
\ slip of paper was pasted on each 
designating its contents, so that no 
from the increased num 
\cice M. ASHTON 


again before 
| 1] 

se snaliow 
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Kept 


Rust 


] 
and metal 


To Prevent 
rEN tools 


though not 


work will 
exposed to the 
is to have the property 
and oils of different 
‘tect metal he best com 
rust is 


grapnite t 


O 


npnor Lum see 


preventing rust, 
made of 
wo parts and 
» part. The metal should 
and wiped dry, 

applied and allowed to re 
hours then be 
and kept in constant 
tarnish 
in some way pene 
prevents oxidation 
ices generally con 


H. F. (ss. 


reventing 


cleaned 
It may 


fear of 


AND SHORT CU’ 


rSs IN THE 
Mending Holes in Wire Screens 
A HOLE in an expensive wire screen 
is an annoyance and somewhat 

costly to fix if the screen be of copper. 
But holes can be quickly repaired at home 
with little expense and without leaving 
any disfiguring marks lo do it, get a 
piece of wire like that of which 
The piece should be 

a little larger than the hole. Then take 
the wires around the edge of the patch 
until it appears surrounded by teeth one- 
h inch long. Bend all 
ing wires upward so as to be 


fFauze 
the screen is made. 


eignt 


+ 
it 


1 these project- 
at right an- 
gles to the body of the gauze as in the cut 


The outside wires should be stripped off, as 
in the first drawing, leaving even projec- 
tions around the edge; then bend these up 
in the manner shown 


\ 

he ‘d-up wires 

ress flush to thie 

bend the projecting points of wire toward 

the centre. A patch put on in this way 

is perfectly secure; the work is done in 
- 


a minute, and is n noticeable 
W.E. P 


screen x 


Rope Rails 


reat many houses there is 


oO narrow or 
room to put in a hand-rail, 
is one, its sloy makes it of 
\ rope rail is not only the 
situations, but the most 
besides it takes up less re 
y other kind. The hand has a 
grip upon it and can slide, 
yy posts, along the entire 
three-fourths or seven 
eighths-inch, four-strand 
It rope,” spliced 
through heavy screw 
makes the best kind 


so steep that 


safest 
easily 

than 
better 
unobstructed 
ength. “he 


~ 


these 


Om 


] 
i 


cyvcs 


rail. \n\ 
rope will 
answer, but it is 
preferable to have 
it smooth and soft 
and above all, se- 
curely fastened 
and tight enough 
to prevent much 
“oive.”’ 


of a 
heav\ 


The illustration shows 
a rope rail with an 
eye splice. If this 
cannot be made, run 
the rope through 
the screw eye, and 
tie enough large and 
tight knots to pre- ae 3. 
vent pulling through W. E. P. 
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To Drive Worms from Potted Fe: 


ANY ferns refuse to grow, howe 

well watered, because earth-wo1 

infest the soil. If the plant can conve: 

ently be re-potted, wash the rvots clean 

holding them under a hydrant, and tl 

place in earth which has been baked 
the oven to kill all the tiny grubs. 

But if this cannot well be done at 
time, simply stick a number of mate! 
head-first into the dirt. The sulphur k 
all life in it and the plant revives 
cordingly. Often worms will be 
in the saucer, driven out by the sulphur 

LL. Met 


For 
M \RBLE statuary, g 
of marble and other similar arti 
much of their beauty by 
ness to stain. 


Stains in Marble 


lose ' 
Most of the ordinary sp 
can be removed by mixing a strong sol 
tion of potash with whiting 
the mixture over the marble. 
remain long enough to w 
face, then wash it off. [1 
rendered soluble by appl 
to them. For smoke st 

essary to lay the marble face 
damp sand, leaving just the 
(he moisture of 
penetrates the 

before it. Bi 


and painti 
\llow 

rk into the sur 

yn stains must | 

ing salts of le 

is often ne 


top uncover 

sand then gradual! 
driving impuriti 
persistent stain 

sometimes taken out by the application 


a paste of raw potato ni. FP 


Protecting Steam Pipes 


Pp usually realize that all 
pipes in a hot heating syst 
must be protected from freezing, becaus 
they are always filled with water, but th 
frequently forget that any pipes in the 
lar of a house heated by a steam furna 
are also filled with water up to the level 
the water in the boiler. ( 
there is never any water standing in 
pipes in a steam system, and this mak 
them think there is no danger anywhert 
| have seen part 
cold-ri Ol) 
parts of the cellar for the piping on c 
winter nights when the fire in the heat 
is low. See to it that such exposed pip 
are pri tected. C 


A Bathroom 


N laying a new floor in our bathroot 
the carpenter fastened down two 

the boards with screws in place of nail 
This, he explained, often saved a great dé 

of work in case any repairs had to be mad 
in the plumbing. These boards can 

lifted without injury to the floor and res 
without any trouble. A. M. A. 


Water 


of the piping placed in 


K. | 


Precaution 
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found 


garden ornaments 


their readi- 
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downward 11 


f course upstairs 


Chere is danger also in cold 
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The Dayton Motor Car Co. apy 





"SME cubic ah thc: Almcisblcc Scenic P. Sn Silman, 

pana 25s tee Equipped also, if desired, with two-door 

_ Wheelbase 112 inches. Cylinders 4x 44g. Splitdorf 

Magneto. Stromberg ca retor. Tires 32x3k. Price, two-door body, including 
robe-rail, generator, 5 lamps, horn, jack, tools and tire repair outfit (f. o. b. Dayton) 
$1275. We will furnish this model with a four-door body, equipped with Bosch mag- 






neto, 33x 4 tires, Prest-O-Lite tank, and nickel-plated trimmings, together with full _ 


Pantasote top and top boot, when ordered exactly as here listed, for FES. <¥ a ar 
thus getting extra equip- 
ment which when listed 
separately makes a total of 
about $267, for only $200 in 
addition to the price of the 
ear. This illustration below 
shows the driver WALK- 
ING beside his car while it 
is running on “high” gear, 
and throttled down close. 


For complete catalogue write to 


Dayton, Ohio = a 
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Asbestos “Century” Shingle Roof—Residence of Dr. J. B. Porteous, Atlantic City, 


Asbestos “Century” Shingles 
‘The Roof that Outlives the Building”’ 


HEN the roofing contractor brings you an estimate for 
the roof—just ask him how much repairs and painting 
are going to add to the first cost. 

Asbestos ‘‘Century’’ Shingles make an absolutely permanent 
roof—no repairs, no painting— will find proof of the durability | of 
ate = ag : these shingles on all types of build- 

and their first cost is no higher ings. The illustration shows the resi- 
th an you ex p ect to p av dence of Dr J B. Porteous, Atlantic 
- 2 ‘ : ” City, N. J., one of the thousands of 
for a first-class roof. puildings ‘in this country roofed with 
They are the first practical light- Asbestos “Century” S| 
weight rooting of reinforced concrete, You can get Asbestos “Century” 
and are the only indestructible rooting Shingles in three colors Newport 
known to the building trade Gray (silver gray), Slate (blue black), 
Asbestos “Century” Shingles literal and Indian Red—in numerous shapes 
ly out-live the building They im and izes \sk your. responsible 
prove with age and exposure Cannot Nooter about Asbestos “Century” 
rot, rust, crack, split or blister Chey Shingle W rit for our illustrated 
are weather proot reproot!, time Bool Practical | rs About Roof 
proof ings full of valuable information for 


All over America and Europe you the man with a building to be roofed 


The Keasbey & Mattison Company 


Factors 


Ambler, Pennsylvania 


ingles 



































Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured. It 


takes Over twenty years 
to grow such [Trees and Shrubs as we offer 


We do the long waiting---thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give 
an immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES “t* ptttspecenia, Pa. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 











The Real Meaning and Use of 
Architectural Detail 
(Continued from page 97) 
a stucco which they used on their houses 
Unfortunately this has not withstood the 
ravages of time, and a great deal of thei: 
work, some of which was doubtless very 
interesting, has fallen into disrepair. 
While the Adams’ work was in ne 
sense virile, and to a great extent merel} 
fashionable, they did some really charm 
ing things, more especially in interior fur 
nishing and decoration. 


A Vegetable Garden and Its 
Lessons 
(Continued from pag? 100). 

The Newcomer went on, however, and 
put out just one hundred plants in ridges 
three feet apart and eight inches apart in 
the row. He was going to win or lose on 
sweet potatoes in that way. 

When his Lima and Kentucky Wonder 
beans were ready to begin climbing the 
Newcomer unlocked his barn and brought 
out his first surprise, in the shape of a lath 
frame. Each was composed of a seven- 
foot piece of plank with seven laths nailed 
crosswise at regular intervals, fastening 
them in the middle. The plank was sharp- 
ened at one end so that it could be driven 
a foot in the ground. The planks were 
then set up with the ends of the lath just 
touching and making a continuous row. 
One row after another was placed in this 
way and then stiffened by nailing light 
strips crosswise, making the entire work 
strong enough to resist the winds of sum- 
mer thunder storms. Mr. Dunlap, other- 
wise the Newcomer, had allied himself 
with the anti-pole school of gardeners. 
His theory was that beans need all the 
sunlight and air that they can get and that 
poles bunch and crowd them too much. 
His remedy for the “pole evil,” as he 
termed it, was to give the beans an oppor 
tunity to grow all over his trellis-like 
framework and not limit them to climb- 
ing single poles. The inspecting public 
was favorably impressed with this new 
idea and did not hesitate to say so. 

The Newcomer's second surprise was 
a new way of training tomato vines. 
When his beans had been supplied with 
climbing surface he again went to his 
barn and brought out a lot of contrivances 
which very much resembled drop-leaf 
kitchen tables. The framework was made 
of oak strips, an inch thick and three 
inches wide. Two laths were nailed on 
each side and five on top, making a table 
forty-eight inches long, thirty inches wide 
and thirty inches high. These tables he 
placed with a tomato plant at each leg. 
four plants to the table, and so arranged 
that he could walk all around each table 
The young plants were first trained up the 
legs and then permitted to spread out on 
the top lath surface, giving them light and 
air from all sides and from below. This 
was an assault on the pole theory for toma- 
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ch he objected to as he did bean 
9 much crowding and consequent 
¢ out of air and light. 

public at once heartily endorsed 
idea of caring for tomatoes and a 


few rushed off and built racks on the 


lan for their tomatoes. The Cap- 
| the Early Bean Man had their 
ut. however, and were reluctant to 
ledge the superiority of the new 
plan. It was found that each tomato table 
’ - cents for material and the bean 

‘bout a like sum. It was conceded 


that by storing them under shelter in win- 
ter they would last five years, making the 


cent each—cheaper than poles, and when 
once made always ready. 

[he Newcomer pruned severely, start- 
ing the vines over the tops of the tables 
with a single stem for each plant. The 
suckers were carefully kept off. 

Early summer was a continuous war- 


st for each year but little more than one 


rainfall from the seed brought in with the 
manure or from other sources. Morning- 
glory seeds, a great garden pest, are said 
to lie dormant in the ground for seven 
years and then spring up with great vigor 
at the first opportunity. Gympson weed 
seeds—that plant now happily almost 
eradicated by the despised potato beetle, 
is said to survive in the ground even 
longer than that. 

Early in June the Early Bean Man met 
with a discouraging rebuff. Three suc- 
essive boiling hot days, following a week 
of rain and cloudy weather, blighted his 
potatoes so badly that they died within a 


week \bout that time, too, he discov- 
ered that he had planted the wrong kind 


of cabbages. He promptly pulled out 
what he had planted and put in a more 
desirable variety. This was enough to 
make a less determined man throw up the 
sponge, but he went bravely on making 
the best he could of the situation. 

[he Newcomer, too, had his troubles. 
On June 13th, unlucky day, when the con- 
test was in full swing he fell from a cherry 
tree and fractured his left shoulder in two 
places. It then looked as if he would have 
ll out of the contest and let the Cap- 


ti me under the wire an easy winner ; 
but the Newcomer was not made of that 
sort of stuff. It usually requires three 
months to heal a break of that character, 


one of the most difficult known to the med- 
ical profession to hold in position. Three 
days after the accident, however, the New- 
comer was out, with his elbow bound 
his side and enough adhesive 


plaster criss-crossing his crippled shoulder 
to hold a kicking mule. He could not 
vend forward, but found a way to get at 
the weeds. Seated on a low, backless 
n he pulled weeds as far as he could 
reach and then hunched his chair along 
toatl spot. With the help of a light 
noe ich he could handle with one hand, 
and a trowel, he kept at the fight every day. 


At first the public was inclined to pity him, 
ut soon changed that to applause. They 
said that a man who had the grit to con- 




















Dessert Delicacy 
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to serve in place of pies or pastry, and at 
luncheons or afternoon teas. 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers make instant 
appeal to everybody. 


They have a charm wholly their own, 
and are exquisitely superior to any other 
confection delicacy ever produced. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS —NABISCO-like 
goodness enclosed in a shell of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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When Choosing a Mantel poe 





First, use the greatest care to select a truly artistic design. Avoid - 
the bizarre and “ginger-bread work” styles. Second, be sure the 
mantel is substantial and safe as well as artistic—that it is built 
for long and hard use, not merely for ornament. 


P. & B. Brick Mantels 


—__ == are adapted from the best Continental and entirely of brick, cannot become dented, 


English brickwork, and are noted for their scorched or blistered like wood. Absolutely 
beauty and simplicity. The bricks themselves safe, for there is nothing to become over- —s 
are unique. ¢ ornamental patterns care- heated and endanger the surrounding <*” r® 
fully moulded from master casts made by a walls. Can be installed by any mason, /” 

leading architect—have all the depth and If you want the best mantel, at a 





character of hand carving. reasonable price, send for our Sketch 
<>. AP.&B. mantel will last a lifetime. Made Book today. 
- oe THE PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
ae Dept. 46 165 MHk St, Beston, Mass. New York Sales Office: 112 W. 424 Street “+ 
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Funts Fine Furnirure 


So Perfect and So Peerless 


Spring and Summer Styles 


How well the summer home is furnished is a matter of wise selection 
rather than expense. 


Our advance exhibit of Spring and Summer Styles gives time for 


careful study of individual requirements in order that artistic results may be 
had at the lowest cost. 


Early inspection and consultation with our experts (involving no 
obligation) assures 


Economy and Satisfaction 


DURING THIS MONTH: MATERIAL REDUCTIONS ON 
DISCONTINUED DESIGNS AND INCOMPLETE SUITES. 
EVERY PIECE GUARANTEED BY THE FLINT TRADE 


MARK. 
Geo. C. Funt Co. 


43-47 West 23"Str. 24-28 West 24°Str 








IT 1S THE BEST FLOOR MADE 
FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, BANKS. PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
THEATRES AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES, BEING SANITARY. 
NON-SLIPPERY, SOFT AND COMFORTABLE TO THE TREAD, 
BEAUTIFUL IN COLORS AND DESIGNS AND DURABLE. 


few York, &. Y., 91-93 Chambers Street St. Louis, Mo., 218-220 Chestnut Street 

Chicago, |!!., 150 Lake Street Portiand, Ore., 40 First Street 

Philadelphia, Pa, 118-120 North Sth Street Boston, Mass., 232 Summer Street 

San Francisco, Calif., (29-13! First Street Indianapolis, ind., 207-209 South Meridian Street 

Pittsburg, Pa., 833-935 Liberty Avenue London, Engiand, 13-15 Southampton Row 
Spokane, Wash., 163 South Lincoln Street 
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tinue the contest against such great odds 
deserved to win. 

In two weeks the Newcomer had the 
elbow of the crippled arm cut loose and 
was on his feet at work again, using 
left hand simply as a guide for the 
handle. 

‘rom then on to the end the race 
swift and of rapid action. Gradually 
Sunday inspecting parties drew toward the 
side of the Newcomer, but until earl) 
September the race was nip-and-tuck 
tween him and the Captain. It seeme 
foregone conclusion at that time that ¢ 
Newcomer would win. This became n 
evident on the last leg of the race, as 
unexpected spurt on his part at last pr 
him safely ahead. In the —— where 
the contest took place a killa trost may 
be expected about the mid ile “of Septem- 
ber, fe low ed by sever al weeks of delight 
ful weather At the first frost the garden 
season ends. Not so, however, with the 
Newcomer. He had saved all his 
fodder from his roasting-ear patch 
at the first hint of frost, made thin sh 
of this fodder about each tomato table ar 
constructed a roof of the same material 
over his bean racks. The result was that 
his tomatoes and beans went on un 
turbed until freezing weather, weeks after 
the other gardens in town were shriveled 
and dry. 

On one side of his garden he succeeded 
in growing f ur crops that season 
toes, corn, turnips and rye—this I: 
winter pasture for his poultry. T 
experiment for sweet potatoes wa 
glowing success; great yellow fellow 
size of smoked bologna sausages rolle 
when he uncovered them. 

On day the Captain and the E: ’ Bean 
Man leaned over the fence and silieed 
the Newcomer as he cleared away the dead 
vines and other rubbish. 

“We have come over to render a deci- 
sion in the contest,” said the Capt 
soberly. 

“T thought that was in the hands 
the ge ener al public.” replied the New- 
comer, looking up from his work 

“Wel i, that may be true, but we've de- 
cided that ourselves.”” looking at the Ear! 
Bean Man, who nodded in the affirmativ: 

“What is it?” asked the Newcome: 

“You win,” said the Captain with a 
chuckling laugh, at the same time extend 
ing his hand across the fence and heartil 
shaking the winner's hand. “Your tables 
and racks beat our poles. We giv 
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What Can be Done With the 
Radiator 
(Continued from page 101) 

with three narrow shelves. It not 
provides an excellent place for 
things warm, but the lower shelves | 
the coffee-percolator. tea-kettle. some c Ip> 
and saucers and other articles not injure 
by the heat, and the background of steam 
pipes is hardly noticeable. 

The radiator made especially for 
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s. with a warming closet that oc- 
ost of the upper part is a decided 
even if it is not ornamental. 





i 


ynvenrence, 

: Ith louble doors and two shelves which 
d : ae removed when extra space 1s 
¥ 4 need | A radiator of this type must of 
e : necessity be large in order to provide room 
for the space used by the warming closet, 
» 4 and three column thickness, to give the 
ie Ze -equired depth, for the closet must be spa- 
le d cious enough to hold large dishes if it is to 

y be ll useful. 
the butler’s pantry there is a device 
4 Me that serves the double purpose of radiator 
4 and plate warmer, in the shape of two or 


e ; three sections of pipes placed horizontally 
rts about eighteen inches apart, 
sa succession of shelves. 
e [he gas-steam radiator is still another 
Ay . invention that is convenient, but not pretty. 
n- It is a steam radiator with a small boiler 
for which gas is the fuel used, 
and ppearance it is like any ordinary 
ne c radiato! r ith the exception ofa pe rforated 
tm @ metal stand in which it is placed. A gas 
3 burner beneath the small boiler generates 
ind heat is given out as from the 
radiator. On account of the 
with which it can be put into 
it is particularly useful as 
ntary heater in the spring and 
he regular plant is not in com- 


~ SErat ‘ 


Birds Benefit Garden 
and Orchard 


the 


How 


ntinued from page 93) 

lave d their natural wild- 
mame ness, and place such hein in their favor- 
id te retreats, a little apart from houses and 


good way 
ut watering troughs for 
veather. A few will come 
early all will come to drink; 
pen in the vicinity is scarce 
thus attract to his premises nearly 
in the neighborhood. Need- 
y, they will gather many insects 
me and go. 
pen garden it is a good plan 
Upon these the 
for the purpose of ob- 
ng insects—kingbirds to watch for 
ing flies; 1 luejays to spy out grass- 
I bluebirds to look for 
red-headed woodpeckers to 
- insects both on the ground and 


1e resnect ti 
le respect t 


to attract birds 
them 
to 


water 


set a few posts. 


perch 


and beetle >} 


winter a few food boxes will 
umber of birds about the prem- 
e ones that come to my boxes in 
uri Valley are chickadees, white- 
suteacnes, downy and _ hairy 

, blue; 





jays, and occasionally a 

eeper. All of these will eat both 

ep ing suet nuts. I do not chop up the suet, 
d it in chunks; nor do I pick the 

e cups B® Meats out of the nuts, but simply break 
ure the | throw in, shucks and all. Thus 
steam lea ie birds to do their own work, and 





nsely interesting to see them do it. 





















linseed oil be sligh 
with the 1910 flax c 





materials are not nearly so ex 
neglected house. 
to cost. 


That isn’t enough more 
house, 


or even a $2,000 house, go t 
It will cost you less than later. 


AE 


And use ‘‘ Dutch Boy Painter’? 


white lead and genuine linseed oil. People 
| are tempted sometimes, when standard materials are high, to employ something | 
inferior. A great mistake, because not true economy. 


Moreover, the first cost of genuine 
is not so great as you may have been led 


-- A Good Time to Paint 


Much painting should be done this spring, whether 


to expect a return to the oil prices of a few years ago. 


The thing to remember is that, though high, paint 


Even oil at $1.00 or $1. 
ing of the average house cost only $4 or $5 more than it used 


“Dutch Boy Painter’’ 


<< 


tly lower or slightly higher; for 
rop short it seems unreasonable 


pensive as the repairing of a 
25 makes the paint- 


to justify letting a $10,000 | 
o ruin. Paint it this spring. 


white lead paint | 


to believe. It may surprise you 














'§ 

| if you do a little figuring for yourself. Get from your local dealer prices 
on the following ingredients: 

! a 12'2 Ibs. ““Dutch Boy Painter” white !ead §...... 

\i"5 > 46 gallon Pure linseed oil - - - - 7 he 
Ae ¥4 gallon Turpentine - - - - - « - 
} j se) \% pint Turpentine drier - - - - - aS at 
I j BY» ¥ This makes | gallon Genuine old-fashioned paint 
ty 
| Compare this with the cost of any other paint you would think of 
using. You'll find the best is also the cheapest. 


A We try to be of service to those about to paint. 


color schemes, miscellaneous painting directions, and 
Painters in your community, men who use our ‘*Dutc 


Ask for ‘Helps No. 191” 
TO PAINTERS: 


white lead, send us your naz 
Write us for Blue List Circular 


i } lead. 


It gives particulars. 


) **Dutch Boy Painter’’ 
| **Painters’ Blue List.” 


National Lead Company 


An Office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnat Chicago 
Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 


Nationa! Lead & Oil Co. Pittsburgh 











We will send you, if asked, 


That will include everything. 


If you are a skilled white- 


OUR FREE PAINTING HELPS 


name of ‘* Blue List’ 
h Boy Painter’? white 


leader and use 
ne for our 
No.191, 


































Gregory’s Honest 


FLOWER SEED OFFER 
We will send you these ten packages of Gregory’s Honest 
Flower Seeds, postpaid, for 25 cents in coin. 
90 cents worth for 25 cents 





















1 pkg. Aster, Gregory’ s Special Fancy Mixture, 16c. 
1 pkg. Pansy, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, 15c. 
1 pkg. Coreopsis, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, 05c. 
1 pkg. Poppy, Gregory's am § Double Mixed Annuals, 10c. 
1 pkg. Mignonette, Gregory's arge Flowering, very rich, 10c. 
1 pkg. Bachelor Button, Gregory's Finest Mixture, 10c. 
1 pkg. Petunia, Gregory's Finest Hybrid Mixture, 5c. 
i pke. Candytuft, Gregory's Finest Mixed, 05c. 
1 pkg. Nasturtium, Dwarf, Finest Mixed, 05c. 
i aos. Sweet Peas, Extra Choice Mixed, ° O5c. 
10 packages sent for 25¢ i in n coin. Our 


new 1911 Catalogue, more pretuccty 
illustrated than ever, is ,;ust out 
copy to you for the as 

J. J. H. GRECORY & SON, 
89 Elm St., Marblehead, Mass. 














Landscape Gardening 


A course for Homemakers and Gar- 
deners taught by Prof. Craig and Prof. 
Batchelor, of Cornell University. 

Gardeners who understand upto 
date methods and practice are im de 
mand for the best positions. 

A knowledge of Landscape Gardea- 
ing is indispensable to those who 
would have the pleasantest homes. 

OME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

S.ADept. 226, Springfield, Mass. 


Pret. ewace 
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Made in our own works (est. 1865) and sold 

direct from factory to home. Our modern meth- 

ods of selling direct to you enable us to offer our 

product at a large saving in cost to the purchaser. 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENT: We offer this beautiful 
HALL CLOCK, like illustration, for $32, less 10% cash with 
order, or $28.80; and as a special proposition, we will put 
your monogram, tastefully designed, on dial of clock, 
WITHOUT CHARGE. This clock is a thoroughly reliable timepiece 
and fully warranied and guaranteed to keep perfect time for fe years. 
SHIPPED ON APPROVAL, FREIGHT PREPAID. Satisfaction 
guaranteed—or return at ourexpense and money cheerfully refunded. The 
cabinet work is splendid workmanship, a most attractive ornament, adds 
a charm to the hall or room Che movement is of our standard construc- 
tion, being made by skilled mechani s, of selec ted material, 

cally correct in all Kindly 


houses or banks as reterence if cm ait is desired 


and techni- 
give the name of two business 
Send for Catalogue. 


Ithaca Calendar Clock Co., 199 Dey St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


respects 








Description 
Height. 
eight, 

















Make your home grounds a perfect picture. 
The Wagner Book,**Plants and Plans for Beautiful Surroundings” will show 


you how. Write for it today. 


Hardy Plants, roses, shrubs, 
trees and how tocreate beautiful effects 
with them fully described and with ad- 
mirable clearness in this new 1911 Guide 
now ready. Wagner Plants and Plans 


open to you. 
are invaluable to you whether your prob- 


free book. 


It is free. 


lem is a tiny suburban lot, a vast country 
place, or just an old-fashioned garden.’’ 
Wagner Landscape Service, helping you 
to secure the best effect in the space, is 
Fully described in the 
Write today. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 


Box 589 SIDNEY. OHIO 


Florists - Nurserymen - Landscape Gardeners 
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I am never satisfied until I have 
brought these birds to my window, where 
I can note their every action; but it is 
frequently necessary first to place the food 
box near some tree, and then gradually 
move it until it stands where it is under 
my eye as I work in my study. My box 
is placed upon a stake five feet high, 
which is made with so that I 
move it as I desire. 

If one’s home be on the outskirts of 
town, and near timber, a little grain 
bring tree sparrows and juncos, but 
neither of these birds remain with us dur- 
ing the summer, so that feeding them is a 
matter, not so much of profit to the gar- 
den, as of personal pleasure, and _ this 
pleasure is apt to be marred by the trouble- 
some English sparrows. 

It is with birds as with people those 
who would have friends must show them- 
selves friendly. There are no _ better 
friends of orchard and garden than birds 
The secret of bringing them to our help : 
to love them, and to provide for their 
needs. 


a base 


Designing the Living-room by 
Itself 
(Continued from page 88) 
kitchen,—one ring for a maid—two rings 
for tea, or as the housewife may arrange. 

The cost of the furniture used in this 
room, covered in cotton, made from 
architect’s drawings, would be as foll 
18th century sofa, rolled ends, 
it requires 3 1/6 yards of 50-inch g 
to cover it. Low-boy with drawers, $90 
size 2 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. Tip-top tea 
table, 38 in. in diameter, $60. Martha 
Washington wing chair, $54, in cott 
requires 5 yards of 50-inch goods to cove 
Martha Washington armchair, $40, in 
ton; requires 2 yards of 50-inch goods t 
cover. The crown ladder-back side chairs 
would cost about $35 each in cotton, an 
the armchair to match, S4o. 

The beamed ceiling, door and wind 
casings, mantel and wainscot in the roon 
would cost about $450. If the wains 
were omitted about $75 would be saved 
the mantel and marble facing cost al 
$100 separately. 


$90 ; 


Grow Your Own Fruit 


(Continued from page 91) 

Margaiet: Oblong, greenish, yellow t 
dull red. 

Clapp Favorite: Very large, yell 
pear. A great bearer and good keeper 
where the children can’t get at it. 

Howell: A little later than the f 
going; large, bright yellow, strong-grow- 
ing tree and big bearer. 

Duchesse d’Angouleme: Large green- 
ish yellow, sometimes reaching huge size; 
will average better than three-quarters « 
a pound. The quality, despite its size 
splendid. 

Seckel: Small in size, but renowned 
for exquisite flavor—being probably ‘he 
most universally admired of all. 
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[ BRUARY, 


eurre Superfin: 
excellent quality. 
artlett: The best known of all pears, 
favorite. Succeeds in 


October, medium 


4 ] 1 universal 
= q I ly all sections. 
\njou: One of the best keepers, and 
productive. One of the best in flavor, 
) and vinous. 
yr trees of the standard type the fol- 
¢ are worthy of note: 
ngress (Souvenir du C.): 
Handsome. 
September to Octo- 


A very 
summer sort. 
elle Lucrative: 


\Vinter Nelis: Medium size, but of ex- 
t quality and the longest keeper. 
Kieffer: \ ery popular for its pro- 
ductiveness, strength of growth and ex- 
ceptional quality for canning and preserv- 
x Large fruit, if kept thinned. Should 
e a place in every home garden. 
sephine de Malines: Not a great 
but of the very highest quality, 
f the finest texture and tempting 


ilin 


PEACHES 
uccess with peaches also will depend 
rgely upon getting varieties adapted to 
-. The white-fleshed type is the 
liest, and best for eating ; and the free- 
nes are for most purposes, especially in 
a the home garden, more desirable than the 
eensboro is the best early variety. 
s a universal favorite and goes 
1 wide range of soil and climate. 
Champion is one of the best quality 
nd exceptionally hardy. Elber- 
and Hague are other excellent 
Mayflower is the earliest sort yet 

introduced. 

7 PL 


. oo%9 
aliabvie 


yer 
VE 


“on ia er me 


UMS 

plums are of three 
natives, Europeans and 

natives are the longest-lived, 

and heavier 


| ns: the 
tree and blossom, 
rhe best ly is Milton; brilliant red, 
yellow and juicy flesh. Wildgoose and 
ire good seconds. Mrs. Cleve- 
later and larger sort, of finer 
Three late-ripening plums of the 
ualit’, but not such prolific yielders, 
Benson and Reed, and where 
for only a few trees, these 
best. They will need one tree of 
in or Prairie Flower with them to 
“setting” of the fruit. Of the 
peans, use Reine Claude (the best), 
haw or Shropshire. Damson is also 
[he Japanese varieties should go 
igh ground and be thinned, especially 
ng their first years. My first experi- 
vith Japanese plums convinced me 

[ had solved the plum problem; they 
loads of fruit, and were free from 
That was five years ago. Last 

the last one was cut and burned. 
they been planted at the top of a small 
stead of at the bottom, as they were, 
estricted in their bearing, I know 
later experience that they would still 
lucing fruit. The most satisfactory 
s of the Japanese type are Abun- 
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Co-operation is the keynote 
of telephone success. 


For good service there must 
be perfect co-operation be- 
tween the party calling, the 
party called, and the trained 
operator who connects these 
two. 


Suggestions for the use of 
the telephone may be found in 
the directory and are worthy 
of study, but the principles of 
telephone etiquette are found 
in everyday life. 


One who is courteous face 
toface should also be courteous 


One Policy 



































when he bridges distance by 
means of the telephone wire. 


He will not knock at the 
telephone door and run away, 
but will hold himself in readi- 
ness to speak as soon as the 
door is opened. 


The 100,000 employees of 
the Bell system and the 
25,000,000 telephone users 
constitute the great telephone 
democracy. 


The success of the telephone 
democracy depends upon the 
ability and willingness of each - 
individual to do his part. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





ASPARAGUS 


My stock of choice roots 
large and extra fine. Six varieties of healt 


prices on large orders. Complete cultural 
directions with each shipment. 





for 1911 is very 


thrifty one and two year-old roots. Special 


Write today for Free Catalog of Trees 
Vines, Garden Tools, 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


Best of the Hedge Plants---an ideal hedge for lawn purposes, A 
quick grower. Not 
generally known and universally popular 
for private grounds 
{| stock. Prompt shipments 


thorns. Easily trained. California Privet is 
j Particularly suitable 
Perfectly hardy and almost evergreen. Large 


Order early 


Strawberry Plants, 


etc., Spray Pumpsand Spraying Calendar. 


ARTHUR J. COLLING, Box “Y,’’ Moorestown, B.-J. 








For Interior Floors Vestibules, Porches, Terraces. 
durable and easily cleaned. 


attractive. 








HOWARD FLEMING { 


FLEMING’S WELSH QUARRIES AND ROMAN BRINDLED TILE 


They harmonize with every color scheme and are permanent, 


LEMING’S ADAMANTINE CLINKER BRICK 


For Stable Floors, Approaches, Areas under Porte Cocheres, and laid in designs around Sun Dial pedestals are most 
All information on application 


References to work } 
Executed since 1880 


253 Broadway, New York 
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A clean looking bathroom 








 } IE reason why tiles are more used in bathre os 
than anvwhere else in the American home 1s 


Both 





because they not only are clean, but look clean. 








are important. | 
It is almost impossible to have a perfectly satis- 
factorv bathroom without tile. If you think so, before 
vou build, send forthe book, ‘“Tile for the Bathroom.”’ 
~ If you are building, you will be interested also 1n 





wees ~- 


these three books: i i 


» Deel | 
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A first-class lawn mower should be 
self-sharpening, light running and 
wear for many years without repairs 
or re-grinding, 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 
Quality Lawn Mowers 


have all these good points. 

In Pennsylvania” < uality Mowers alone 
do you have a/l blades made of cru tbl. tool 
steel, harde ned and te mper au a. 

[his explains why they are actually 
ilways in A-l 


pered ste 


self-sharpen- 
cutting condition 

ised ex¢ lusive- 

iting instruments 

It must be used exclusively in your Lawn Mower 

if if 1s work Over 30 

Ouality 

back of all ‘*Pennsylvanias 


ng—why they are 
Crucible oil-ten 


ly in making all first-class « 


to do the best possible 

years experience in building 

Mowers i 
Ask your 

they know 
“The Lawn—lIts Making and Care,” a 

text book written bya prominent authority, 

will prove most helpful to all interested in 

lawns and shrubbery. Mailed free on request. 

SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY 

BOX 138 PHILADELPHIA 


Law! 


: . Ras , . 
hardware dealer or seedsman— 





rtisers please mention House Aanpb 
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dance and Red June. Burbank is also 
highly recommended. 
CHERRIES 

Cherries have one advantage over th 
other fruits—they give quicker return 
But, as far as my experience goes, they ar 
not as long-lived. The “sour” type 
hardier, at least north of New Jerse 
than the “sweet.” It will probably pay t 
try a few of the new and highly recon 
mended varieties ()f the establishe 
sorts Early Richmond is a good early, t 
be followed by Montmorency and Englis! 
Morello. 

Windsor is a good sweet cherry, also 
Black Tartarian, Wood and Yellow 
Spanish. 

All the varieties mentioned above are 
proved sorts. But the lists are being added 
to constantly, and where there is a “noy 
eltv’’ strongly recommended by a reliable 
nurseryman it will often pay to try it out 

on a very small scale at first 


SOX, 


Brickwork 


m page 87) 


The Best Use of 
(Continued fi 
perts, Was In a measure accidental and due 
to immediate exposure to a too fierce fir 
ing that melted the sand particles in which 
this particular sort of brick abounds. 
The double-stretcher [Flemish bond 
which, denotes, consists of 
two stretchers together, fol 


~ 


it 


as its name 
l Ww ed by d 


single header in all co the headers 


between the 
next 
It is coming more and more into vogue in 
America used in some of 
our largest buildings with signal success 
For the vertical joimts 
tiguous stretc 
actly match S 
making a blind | and giving the effect 
of one double-length stretcher. The use 
f double-stretcher [Ilemish bond 
ig, broad scale and can be employed to 
advantage in surfaces, particu- 
larly where it is desired to take off some- 
ince of height as 


from the appear 
the strongly marked horizontal lines have 
that effect. This feature can be further 
increasing the 


emphasized by - slight! 


~i ONY 


being laid above the 


two stretchers in the < below 


and has been 


, , 
( between the con 
1 | 

llored to ex 


ften used, thus 


ers, Mortar C 


4] ; 
tne DI! ] 


sets a 
} 
i 4 
5 | 


large Wall 


what 


thickness of the horizontal mortar joints. 
English bond and Dutch cross bond, 


like both the single-stretche r 
stretcher Flemish bond, are replete with 
artistic feeling and deserve to be far more 
widely known and used than they now are 
in America. Not only are they essentially 
artistic, but they are strong and honest in 
structure. Both English bond and Dutch 
cross bond have alternate courses, the one 
wholly of stretchers and the next wholly 
of headers, but in the English bond the 
stretchers of all the courses come direct) 
above each other, while, in the Dutc 
cross bond, the stretchers of the first and 
fifth courses break joints with the 
stretchers of the third and seventh courses 
respectively, and thus throughout, giving 
a half-invisible, diagonally diapered ap- 
pearance if the mortar joints and the hue 
of the bricks be judiciously arranged. I! 


and double- 
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ses to put it so, running bond 
9 e termed a degenerate form of 
; it ross bond with all the headers 
me ott Take out the alternate courses 
iers and bring the courses of 
together and you have running 
ine is tempted to remark that this 
in example of its being but a step 
sublime to the ridiculous. 
bonds hitherto mentioned are the 
sual kinds, although there are 
ind one also meets with special . 
idal ns of recognized types, te it 1S T 1S the Front Door Knob and 
4 uite sufficient for general purposes to re- ° 
er the five sical In fact, the Ornamental Plate which 
any people, who are supposed to have oes with it that make the 
e: Se some knowledge of such matters, have dif- 8 ‘ 
4 e {iculty in keeping the differences clear. first impression on your guest. 
Before leaving the subject, attention . 
e ld be directed to two examples of Indeed—tthe 4ardware of your 
: ils built entirely of headers. In the 4 “ 
Bryce house in Annapolis the vertical 4 | house 1S the only part of 1t that 
‘oints are broken and the effect is some- 
‘hat similar to the grains in an ear of he touches as well as looks at. 
Country Gentleman corn; in the Colony : 
Club in New York, the vertical joints are wee us Be fair to your new home. 
1e Se unbroken and the effect is rather startling. / 
4 (ne eminent architectural critic branded it Say YALE Hardware to your 
h immoral brickwork.’ Of course, it y , é 
wou impossible for it to hold together | architect. 
id a ere it not i yr the Portland cement in our P There are more patterns of Yale Hardware for every school or period of 
fern mortar ] a She decoration, than any other maker has thought worth while. 
a 7 — —_—_ | Yale Quality means that in construction as in 
rs What the Period Stvles Reallv ‘ait Yale Hardware is a little better than it has to 
1. . - - »e,—a great deal better than is usual. 
x Are Yale Hardware is made in many grades, each the best 
in i Continued from page 84) there is at its price. 
t [RP used in libraries and dining-rooms with Any hardware dealer can supply Yale Products. 
e t effective and dignified results. Most good hardware ae do. 
fee =— ihe best period of the style of Louis Sion aubenmne ankiaiiisas ts the etemesk aaae oak pean ot tamed y, 
; 3 x \ is very | yom and . delightfully tion, with Hardware designed in harmony. Free, of course. 
= eos. ulted to Dall-rooms, sma reception- 
ct boudoirs, and some bedri ban In The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. f 
: regard to these last one must use discre- Makers of Yale Products 9 Murray Street ‘ 
nm, for one would not expect one’s aged : Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, ” sant Wail 
to grandm ther to take real comfort in one. Door Checks and Chain Hoists pe ew or y 
u Nor does this style appeal to one for use Chicago Boston Washington San Francisco London Paris Hamburg 
e- in a library, as its gayety and curves == 4 
as uld not harmonize with the necessarily lit Dee Tin ne 
ve straight lines of the bookeases and rows , ere af 6 
er f books. Any one of the other styles Guth = - 
he may be chosen for a library. = 6 
ts. "he English developed the dining-room P 
id, Ir modern sense of the word, while tl 4 
le- the French used small ante-chambers, or 
th rooms that were used for other purposes S 
yr between meals, and I suppose this is 
ire partly the reason we so often turn to an 
lly English ideal for one. There are many 
in beautiful dining-rooms done in the styles 
ch t Louis XV and XVI, but they seem 
ne more like gala rooms and are usually dis- THOSE VELVETY LAWNS 
: ; — rmal intreatment. ( scorgian fur- which everyone admires, with their smooth, level surface, full even growth and freedom from weeds show the 
“ Ste, OF 26 6 50 GON Sl. ge DUNHAM ROLLERS pa:es:es) 
tly especially well suited to our American life, 
~. ; - ° : Those tufts heaved up by the frost must be rolled flat and the roots forced back to the soil or the 
A ad ( an have a very simple room or one grass will die. Dunham rollers are so easy to handle that a child can keep the lawn in perfect 
n arried out in the most delightful detail. | fpselee, Saieesl cqeswenton supie Dashes setenv be evaed ce Salt este wihont 
the In « er case the true feeling must be many things about lawn making and keeping with which you may not be familiar. 
ses kept and no startling anachronisms should Free on Request, Write today. 
ing be allowed ; radiators, for instance, should | The Dunham Company, 734-762 First Ave., Berea, Ohio 
P ie eee mete oe 
ue ‘tyle may be used for any room in the | posse Office, The Dunham Co., Dept.E, 6 Albany St., N. Y.'City 
lf house. and there are beautiful reproduc- 








tions of Chippendale, Adam, Hepplewhite, 
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A clean looking bathroom 








HE reason why tiles are more used in bathrooms 
than anywhere else in the American home is 
because they not only are clean, but look clean. Both 

















are important. 
It is almost impossible to have a perfectly satts- 
factory bathroom without tile. If you think so, before 
you build, send forthe book, ‘“Tile for the Bathre yom.” 
' If you are building, you will be interested also in 
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' i 
these three books: } Si 


fee eee ee 


aa 


“ I ile for | ire plac e = —. . eg 
“Tiles for the K tchen and Laundry” 
* Tiles on the Porch } loor” 


The Assoc iated ‘lile Manufacturers e 






































A first-class lawn mower should be 
self-sharpening, light running and 
wear for many years without repairs 
or re-grinding. 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 
Quality Lawn Mowers 


have all these good points. 

[n “Pennsylvania” Quality Mowers alone 
do you have all blades made of crucible tool 
steel, hardened ana tempered tn oil. 

Chis explains why they are actually self-sharpen- 
ing—why they are always in A-1 cutting condition. 

Crucible oil-tempered steel is used exclusive- 
ly in making all first-class cutting instruments. 
It must be used exclusively in your Lawn Mower 
if it 1s to do the best possible work Over 30 
years’ experience in building Ouadity Lawn 
Mowers is back of all ‘‘Pennsylvanias.’ 

Ask your hardware dealer or seedsman— 
they know. 

“The Lawn—lIts Making and Care,” a 
text book written bya prominent authority, 
will prove most helpful to all interested in 
lawns and shrubbery. Mailed free on request. 

SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 1582 PHILADELPHIA 
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dance and Red June. Burbank is also 
highly recommended. 
CHERRIES 

Cherries have one advantage over th 
other fruits—they give quicker returns 
But, as far as my experience goes, they are 
not as long-lived. The “sour” type i 
hardier, at least north of New Jersey 
than the “sweet.” It will probably pay t 
try a few of the new and highly recom 
mended varieties. Of the establishe 
sorts Early Richmond is a good early, t 
be followed by Montmorency and English 
Morello. 

Windsor is a good sweet cherry, also 
Black Tartarian, Sox, Wood and Yellow 
Spanish. 

All the varieties mentioned above are 
proved sorts. [ut the lists are being added 
to constantly, and where there is a “nov 
elty” strongly recommended by a reliable 
nurseryman it will often pay to try it out 
—on a very small scale at first. 


The Best Use of Brickwork 

(Continued from page 87) 
perts, Was In a measure accidental and due 
to immediate exposure to a too fierce fir 
ing that melted the sand particles in which 
this particular sort of brick abounds. 

The double-stretcher Flemish bond 
which, as its name denotes, consists of 
two stretchers together, followed by a 
single header in all courses, the headers 
being laid above the joints between the 
two stretchers in the course next below 
It is coming more and more into vogue in 
America and has been used in some of 
our largest buildings with signal success 
For the vertical joints between the con 
tiguous stretchers, mortar colored to ex 
actly match the bricks is often used, thus 
making a blind joint and giving the effect 
of one double length stretcher. The use 
of double-stretcher Flemish bond sets a 
big, broad scale and can be employed to 
advantage in large wall surfaces, particu- 
larly where it is desired to take off some- 
what from the appearance of height as 
the strongly marked horizontal lines have 
that effect. This feature can be further 
emphasized by slightly increasing the 
thickness of the horizontal mortar joints. 

English bond and Dutch cross bond, 
like both the single-stretcher and double- 
stretcher Flemish bond, are replete with 
artistic feeling and deserve to be far more 
widely known and used than they now are 
in America. Not only are they essentially 
artistic, but they are strong and honest in 
structure. Both English bond and Dutch 
cross bond have alternate courses, the one 
wholly of stretchers and the next wholly 
of headers, but in the English bond the 
stretchers of all the courses come directly 
above each other, while, in the Dutch 
cross bond, the stretchers of the first and 
fifth courses break joints with the 
stretchers of the third and seventh courses 
respectively, and thus throughout, giving 
a half-invisible, diagonally diapered ap- 
pearance if the mortar joints and the hue 
of the bricks be judiciously arranged. If 
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ses to put it so, running bond 
e termed a degenerate form of 
te eross bond with all the headers 


me left Take out the alternate courses ks 
— of iers and bring the courses of ’ 
a bret ; together and you have running 


ie is tempted to remark that this 


in example of its being but a step : > USthane h vk es 
e sublime to the ridiculous. Q ling (ONUKC 


bonds hitherto mentioned are the 
isual kinds, although there are 
- t] ind one also meets with special Desi : 
g daptations of recognized types, but it is ~ ‘1 1S the Front Door Knob and 


ifficient for general purposes to re- ) i: 
ember the five enumerated. In fact, the Ornamental J late which 


n people, who are supposed to have ¥ ! goes with it that make the 
me knowledge of such matters, have dif- . 

culty in keeping the differences clear. 

Before leaving the subject, attention 





‘ 





oy eee 
WS ed 


first impression on your guest. 


Or ees 


oe should be directed to two examples of Indeed the 4ardware of your 
me walls built entirely of headers. In the ‘ : 
[ee Bryce house in Annapolis the vertical . | house 1S the only part of it that 
joints are broken and the effect is some- Ne 
vhat similar to the grains in an ear of mS eel he touches as well as looks at. 
Country Gentleman corn; in the Colony ar s 
Club in New York, the vertical joints are a Be fair to your new home. 
unbroken and the effect is rather startling. 7. 
(ne eminent sre am critic branded it Say YALE Hardware to your 
, : “im nol -a] brickwork. Ort course, it ; ° 
4 would | impossib le for it to hold together (> architect. 
| : vere it not for the Portland cement in our : ' There are more patterns of Yale Hardware for every school or period of 
modern mortar. : ie nigel decoration, than any other maker has thought worth while. 
‘ 2 aes a : Yale Quality means that in construction as in 
5 a _ a , design Yale Hardware is a little better than it has to 
; ‘ > sriod S ‘ ‘ 
: % What the Period tyles Really al better than is usual. 
: Are . Yale Hardware is made in many grades, each the best 
: Continued from page 84) there is at ite peice. 


Any hardware dealer can supply Yale Products. 


used in libraries and dining-rooms with 
= Most good hardware dealers a. 


most effective and dignified results. 


Rae 
2 eee 

























Be The best period of the style of Louis RR fe ae ply i 
bse XV is very beautiful and is delightfully tion, with Hardware designed in harmony. Free, of course. 
; ti suited to ball-rooms, small reception- 
t - rooms, boudoirs, and some bedré is In The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
a4 regard to these last one must use discre- 48 Makers of Yale Products Murrav Street 
. ae tion, for one would not expect one’s aged im Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, 9 ” ‘Sines Mai 
, i grandmother to take real comfort in one. Door Checks and Chain Hoists . eaphisites 
Nor does this style appeal to one for use ; Chicago Boston Washington SanFrancisco London Paris Hamburg 
. in a library, as its gayety and curves 
S would not harmonize with the necessarily 
e straight lines of the bookeases and rows 
r of books. Any one of the other styles 
e may be chosen for a library. 
‘ [he English developed the dining-room 
, in our modern sense of the word, while 
- the French used small ante-chambers, or 
h rooms that were used for other purposes 
e between meals, and | suppose this is 
e partly the reason we so often turn to an 
y English ideal for one. There are many 
n beautiful dining-rooms done in the styles 
h of Louis XV and XVI, but they seem 7 
e more like gala rooms and are usually dis- 2 , KY 
y tinctly formal in treatment. Georgian fur- Tee VEvers Laws 


which everyone admires, with their smooth, level surface, full even growth and freedom from weeds show the 


e niture, or as we so often say, Colonial, is intelligent use of 

Ce . 7 . . DUNHAM ROLLERS (Patented) 
' o specially well suited to our American life, 
j . Those tufts heaved up by the frost must be rolled flat and the roots forced back to the soil or the 





as one can have a very simple room or one ovens will die. Dunham rollers are so easy to handle that a child can beep the lawn in perfect 

< ‘arried i > i ; condition. Sectional construction permits Dunham rollers to be turned on their axis without 
= out in the most delightful detail. injuring the turf. Send for our book ‘The Proper Care of Lawns’’ which explains 
€ Be In « ther case the true feeling must be many things about lawn making and keeping with which you may not be familiar. 
S kept and no startling anachronisms should oun om Hoguast, wrsehe ME 
g be allowed; radiators, for instance, should | The Dunham Company, 734-762 First Ave., Berea, Ohio 
> be | dden in window-seats. This same Largest pppatactnwene be Che Wome. of Land Rollers, Soil 
e style mav b ‘ > room in the ulverizers an ackers forall purposes. 

= y be used for any re Eastern Office, The Dunham Co., Dept.E, 6 Albany St., N. Y.'City 
f louse, and there are beautiful reproduc- 


tior 


‘f Chippendale, Adam, Hepplewhite, 
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When You Conclude 
To Build Your Greenhouse 


bear in mind that the height of bloom perfection in flowers 


of flavor in 


, and that natural deliciousness and 


lelicacy greenhouse that, 


fruits can only be obtained in a because of its extreme 


lightness, approaches the nearest to actual outdoor conditions. 


This the 1U-Bar greenhouse 


is absolutely different greenhouse construction. 


the | -Bar 


from any other 


The cost of main- 


greenhouse is surprisingly low. It is by far the best greenhouse built. 


Send for the catalog, or send for us. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


U-BAR CO. 


‘ _sL MADISON AVE.NEW YORK. 





























WATER UNDER PRESSURE 


home and an abu is assured by the 


CORCORAN TANK TOWER 


lance of it 





wi r les the most certain all systems of water supply. Its capacity is 
ient to deliver water ur t ntire estate, "includir ng house, 
stable, garden and for fi 
Our tanks are buil towers, which can be 
1 y sheathing architectural scheme, 
rhe ) l-in frame may yuse to contain ser- 
ints’ quarters, bache s 
Corcoran Tanks are and are guaranteed 
tight and frost 





Our forty years of tank and tomer t 


! ilding is your guarantee 
Send for our Tank, Tower and 


ndmill Book 


A. J. CORCORAN, Inc., 17 John Street, New York 







































Have fresh Try it for 


lettuce 
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Double Glass Sash 


Treat your plants right! Use Sunlight Double Glass Sash 
Sanlight Doable Gass Sash never needs covering What you can have ahead of time 


Iteliminates all the getting outinthecold, wet Cabbage, cauliflower, beets, tomatoes, peppers 
and snow to handle heavy boardsand soggy mats. and sweet potatoes toset out early in their season 
The double layer of gla do * —and ready toeat when such things are luxuries. 
Between th ne -4 oe tone eas air AGE WANTED. Write for propesition. 
e 4 Ss e ‘ 
. inch thick—a perfect non-conductor of heat Send for these two books 
orcold. The beds are never covered and plants Cote Se es —_ = 
get all the light from sun-up to sun-down—grow paid anc Guaranteed Cellvery proposition. 2ne 
other isa book on hot-bedsand cold-frames b 
faster and sturdier for this reason. Prof. Massey an authority on the subject. tt 
Glassis held in place without putty. tells how to make and care for the beds: what 
Can't work loose. Easily replaced. and when to plant, écin stamps brings both. 
944 E. vie RY 
LOUISVILLE, K 
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and Sheraton 
priate for any 
In choosing 


buy any that has a bright and hideou 
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furniture that are appro. 
need. 
new 








“old” 


furniture, do not 





4ili~ 


ish. ‘Lhe great cabinetmakers and their 


followers used 
rubbed. ni- 
tated, but not equalled, by all good furni. 
and the bright finish 


rubbed, 


ture makers, 
proclaims the 


Another thing to remember is that rocking. 
chairs are tabooed in all period styles. A Ms 


should 


rocking-chair 
well-regulated 


There are beautiful stuffs made in ; 
propriate designs for any period for wall 
furniture 
they are copies of old tapestries, brocades, 
and chintzes. If 


and 


cretones 
care to 
fabric 


have 


there are 


wax, or oil, and rul 
This dull finish is 


51 


cheap department s 


never occur in any 


family. 


covering and hangin 
one does not 
walls covered with a 
wonderfully clever wall 


the 


papers made that give the feeling of tex- a 


ture and are careful copies of old tapes- 
and other 
wallpapers are 

The modern 
also 
which must not be 


tries 


ment, and 
veau,” 
the frightful 
shops, are at 
many 


well-trained 


fabrics. 
also copied. 
“Arts and Crafts” move- 

that called “Art Now- 
confused with 
work seen lately in many 
their best in Europe, but 4 
and truly artistic men c 


Old designs in 


and women both there and in this coun- 


try are working faithfully 
ideas to perfection. 

movement is 
appropriate 
and 
have said before, 
bined with the 


of this 
which is 
bungalow 


justice to 


itself. 


bring their 
Here, the furniture 
chiefly **Mission, 
for houses of the 
Craftsmen types. As | 
it should never be com- 
old styles if each is to de 
Willow furniture is J 


another modern style that has great charm, fs 


especially for country houses. 
Rooms that open into one another must 


be kept in the 


and reason for it has gone. 


are so placed 
one to 
styles. 


a French one, 
ner,” 
all the world 


house, and one felt as jarred-as if a flying 
trip had really 


The Small California Garden 


(Continued from page 81) 
11. Pansies: 


bloomers, but 


shade in summer. 
well in a sunny bed, 


12. Stock: 


varieties are admirable for winter bloom, 
lasting two to three months after the 
once 
brought from the nursery, and set out the 
last of September, bloom abundantly by 


flowering 


Christmas. 


13. Calendula: 


ter bloomer. 


tember or October in a sunny bed, and the 
rich orange-yellow flowers give a Midas 


another 
It is something to be thankful for 
that the fearful and amazing fashion has 
passed of having first a Dutch room, then 


then an Indian room, 





same period, or the rhyme 
Rooms that 
that one cannot look from 
may be treated in different 


+ 


Pay wie Geek cat 


then a Turkish “cozy cor- 
and so on, until 


was included in one small 


been taken. i, 





They are all-the-year- 
must be grown in partial 
At other times they do 
well enriched. 


The cut-and-come-again 


begins. Young plants 


Another admirable win- 
We sow the seeds in Sep- 
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it part of the garden all winter. 

loomers it is a strong point of 

ndula and Stock that no degree 

which Southern California is 
ymages them. 

santhemums: In Southern Cal- 

in the East, the flowers par ex- 

autumn; only in California 

yning well into the new year. 

We are fond of these prickly 

the sand, and numerous kinds 

, minimum of attention in our 

ite. Many of our plants were 

-e| from cuttings obtained during trips 

Southwest, and possess associations 

ke them doubly valuable. The 

bed is best if mound-shaped, so as 

ire perfect drainage, and small 

iould be strewn about on it. A 

Cactus dearly loves the company of a bit 


of the house, where the 
shines, and which for that rea- 
son was at first looked upon by us as waste 


rth side 


cur nevel 
Aid i - 


ground, has proven invaluable for ferns 
and begonias. Frosty winter nights make 
ledding” for most varieties of the 


latter, and it is best to bring the tender 


sorts indoors before cold weather sets in, 
or at least cover them with sheets (sup- 
ported on stakes so as not to weigh down 


the plants) every night on which the ther- 
mometer registers below 48° at Io P. M. 
about Southern Cali- 
rounds, where one’s Eastern train- 


he bare spaces 


ing would suggest grass, makes a special 
proble i grass is about the hardest 
and most expensive plant to keep growing 
in this land of little rain. Few but the 
mill ires, therefore, undertake to main- 
tain more than a bit of lawn in front of 
the honse—the rear spaces are treated 
0 e, the main substitutes being 
l D p s and three species of Mesem- 
bryanthemum. Lippia, a Sicilian plant, 
forms a solid green mat over the ground, 
may be walked on like turf, and is kept 

occasional mowing. It 


neat nly an 
gr from cuttings readily, but is slower 
to make a solid cover than grass or clover. 
ses the great advantage, however, 
ng for months without water, but to 
its best it needs a thorough wetting 

very five or six weeks. 
sembryanthemums are succulent, 


nce € 


evergreen creepers even more indifferent 
to water than Lippia, and are invaluable 
for ering banks or bare spaces which 


are not to be walked on. The most de- 
a small-leaved, pink-flowered 


1s 


variety which blooms in April and May, 
the flowers so closely set that they make 


an unbroken sheet of pink that hides the 
ass of foliage. A larger-leaved 


va . with large cerise blossoms, is even 
more dazzling, and besides its great an- 
nual blossoming, which is in summer, 
bears scattering bloom throughout the 
year 

Lippia and mesembryanthemums 


lave the merit of costing you absolutely 
nothing in a section where they grow at 
r any one is glad to give slips away. 
season that tries the amateur gar- 





| 
y Mt) \° for any building— 


for any institution— 
\ any place—anywhere 


No matter where you want water, or how much 


it, it will pay you to investigate the 


\ Kewanee System | 
\ of Water Supply 


No city water system provides better water supply 
service. With your own private plant—a Kewanee 
System—you can have an abundance of water de- 
livered under strong pressure, to all your fixtures 
and hydrants—to the bathroom, kitchen, laundry, 
lawn, stables, garage—anywhere. 


Thousands of Kewanee Systems are in use 
every day, year in and year out, for supplying - 
city, country and suburban homes, private and 
public institutions, country clubs, schools, 
apartment buildings, fraternal homes, factories, 
towns, etc. 


The Kewanee System is a high quality water 
system through and through. It is the only 
absolutely guaranteed no-trouble system 


ne, 
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Write for our Catalog No. 44 and 
full information. Estimates and 
engineering service free. 


Kewanee Water Supply Co. 
Kewanee, Illinois. 
2080 Hudson-Terminal Bldg., 50 Church 
Street, New York City. 
1212 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
305 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ater Supply Service 
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you want, or under what conditions you want | 
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> Most cement and plaster exteriors are lacking 
in warmth andcolor. By using 


PETRIFAX CEMENT COATING 


it'san easy matter to obtain just the right tone to harmonize with the 
























annot penetrate it, climatic changes cannot affect it 
Let us tell you more about this waterproof coating. 
interesting booklet. 


“u Dexter Brothers Co. {iis neces 


Makers of Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains. 


Agents: H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago, John D. S. Potts, 218 

Race St., Phila. ; E.B. Totten, Security Bldg., St. Louis 
Robert L. Green Co., Baltimore ; Carolina Portland Cement 
Co., Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Charleston, S. C., New Orleans, La., and Atlanta, Ga. ; C. M. 
Brockett Cement Co.,Kansas City, Mo. ; Sherman Kimball, San 
Francisco, Cal.; F. S. Combs, Halifax, N. S.. AND DEALERS. 








Ask for our 








Old Golenial Mansion 
Newburgh, N. Y. 











Be sure the 


PETRIFAX 


rest of the color scheme and the natural surroundings Made in 7 a 
white and several artistic shades. Petrifax also gives uniformity of ase co 
color which is impossible to secure in ordinary cement or plaster 

work Petrifax fills the pores, waterproofing the surface it covers, every 
yet preserving its texture. The mineral base is carried into the cement barrel 

by a volatile liquid, which evaporates readily, leaving a hard but keg and 
elastic surface that will not chip, crack or pee Rain and dampness an. 


word 
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Greenhouse and Garage 

A very practical idea this of consery 
ing space by using “the id” of the gar 
age for a greenhouse locatic 

It certainly looks well, and the one 
boiler heats them both. Seeing this will 
start you thinking, but don’t spend too 
much time trying to solve location tan 
gles. Send for us, we will help you out. 

Our Iron Frame House is the one you 
want because of its endurance and the 
way it is built to give your plan‘s best 
possible growing advantages. 


ITCHINGS & CO 











Hardy Plants 


Rhododendrons for mass planting and for 
specimen plants. I can supply bushy 
clumps in small or large quantities. 
Before placing your order get my prices. 

Hardy Ferns for open sun, dry shade, 
moist shade or wet open ground. 

Hardy Flowers for open border, dark 
shade, wild garden or rockery. 

Azaleas and ornamental shrubs for lawns. 

My illustrated catalog containing 75 

pages will be of interest to all lovers of 

wild flowers. Mailed free on request. 

EDW. GILLETT, Box F, Southwick, Mass. 





























EEDS 


Largest growers of pedigree farm and garden 
seeds in the world—Clovers, Grasses, Oats, 
Rye, Barley, Potatoes, Seed Corn, etc. We 
breed only pedig rree heavy yielc ling stocks. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY, 


in 1911 





> vat 


OATS 


Sworn yield 259 
bushels per acre. 
u can beat that 


Box 12. La Crosse, Wis. | 





A USEFUL LITTLE BOOK -IS YOURS 


if you will send us the names and addresses of 2 
people who would be apt to be interested in House 
Garpen and to whom we may send our circulation 
literature 


“Low Cost Suburban Hemes” abounds in helpful 
hints and suggestions for anyone interested in build- 
ing a country home anywhere. In its 62 pages it 
shows attractive houses of many widely different 
types, giving the floor plans and in many instances 
the prices, varying from $1,000 to $7,000, at which 
they have been built. It is also full of pictures of in 
teriors and suggestions for arrangement of the gar- 
lens and home grounds. Attractively illustrated and 
printed on coated paper. 


Send us ames and addresses and the book will 
be send postpai aid Address Circulation Department 


HOUSE & GARDEN, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 











A REMARKABLE OFFER OF 
HENDERSON’S SPECIALTIES 


lo demonstrate the superiority of Henderson's Tested Seeds, we have made up six of the best we 
have intoa Henderson Collection, consisting of one packet each of the following great specialties: 


Ponderosa Tomato 
Big Boston Lettuce 
Scarlet Globe Radish 


To obtain for our annual catalogue 
described below, the 


ing unusual offer 


ing this publication, 


Henderson's Invincible Asters 
Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 


Henderson Specialty Collection as above. 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


1 1s enclos 


a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned, 


: eagment on any order of one dollar or over. 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


is without exception the best we have ever issued. 
photo en 
as well d 


beautiful horticultural publicatio of the year. Also 


sultural directions for flowers and cogetebins. 


35 & 37 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. comtano sx 


New Yor« City 


adt 


“Everything for the Garden,” 
gest possible distribution, we make the follow- 
To every one who will mail us ten cents, mention- 
will mail the catalogue and also send our 


208 pages, 8 
gravings, showing actual results without exaggeration, make 








ertisers please mention Hovse ann Garven 
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dener's soul in California is the lony dry 
summer. In this rainless half year, water 
must be gotten into the ground artificially, 
if at all; and the list of plants given «bove 
is the result of several years’ experiment. 
ing to maintain an enjoyable garden on 4 
basis that will carry it through the dry 
season without irrigation becoming a bur- 
den. This list is intended for what n 
called the more conventional garden 

There is, however, another type of gar. 
den possible in California which can be 
kept up with even less labor, and at the 
same time is always beautiful. This 
may call the native California garden 
The luxuriance of flowers which we noy 
habitually associate with Southern Calj- 
fornia is comparatively a recent develop. 
ment—a case of man’s making the desert 
to blossom as the rose: and if water were 
withheld for one season the land would r 
vert to its original semi-aridity. 

The native flora of this semi-desert, 4 
however, is very interesting, and of re J 
cent years there has been an increasing 
disposition to introduce suitable represer- 
tatives of it into gardens here. In large 
grounds there is usually, now at least, a 
corner given ” to Cacti, Yuccas, Coty- 
ledons, etc., or a bit of wild tangle where 
seeds aaiioned before the winter rains be- 
gin yield in late winter and early spring a 
crop of the lovely wild bloom that never 
fails to charm the Eastern visitor—such 
as California poppy, Baby-blue-eyes, In 
dian paint brush, shooting-star, peuste- 
mons, gilias, phacelias and cream-cups 

For permanent effect, however, in this 
type of garden, particularly for the sum 
mer and autumn when most herbaceous 
natives have died down, reliance must be 
had on shrubs of good foliage, of which 
there are many. Of these may be mem 
tioned two or three species of Californu 
sumacs—stately plants, hardly recogniz 
ble as sumacs by Eastern eyes; two spe 
cies of buckthorn with glossy leaves and 
pretty berries; California holly or toyon 
(botanically heteromeles), whose scarlet 
berries are California Christmas berries: 
and various species of ceanothus or wild 
lilac. Selections from these native plants, 
with a judicious intermingling of suc 
exotics from Australia, South Africa ané 
South America as thrive naturally under 
the conditions of the California climate— 
plants like the various species of pittoe 
porum and coprosma—will ensure ® 
Southern California a garden small of 
great which is both intrinsically beautiful, 
harmonious with the land, and of fascina* 
ing interest to the discriminating plant 
lover. In such a garden the use of rock 
work and boulders, with lippia and inesem 
bryanthemum as a ground cover, give 
completeness better than in the more co” 
ventional garden. 


ty be 


The Little Red House—Ardsley 
EVERAL summers ago we happened 
to pass a quaint little red house set clos 

to a Westchester road. Its old-fashioned 

simplicity and the abundance of flowet 
(Continued on Page 124) 
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Plan the Garden now, for “‘Garden-making time’’ is close at hand; it’s up to »ou to de 
cide the important question of getting the right seeds, If you order Boddington’s ‘‘Quality’’ 
Seeds, and follow Boddington’s 1911 Garden Guide, your garden yield will show increase, 
both in quality and quantity. We have made ordering easy by preparing a collection of 
our choicest seeds 1is will provide fresh vegetables from spring till frost, with a good 
supply for winter besides. 

BODDINGTON’S 1911 GARDEN GUIDE, 14 pages, profusely illustrated; accurate de 
scriptions, helpful cultural directions, Sent free—write to-day. 


A Hardy Flower Garden— Boddington’s Collection of Quality Vegetable Seeds 
What It Means to Me and Supplied for $3.50, All Chaeges Prepaid 


Peas. Boddington’s Early of Earlies, % pt.; Lettuce. King, pkt.; Boston Market. 
toddington’s Early Bird, % pt.: Bodding pkt.; California Cream Butter pkt. ; 
Ma Mean to You ton’s Selected Gradus, % pt.; Telephone, Romaine) Boddington’s Eclipse, pkt 
% pt.; Alderman, % pt. Melon. Boddington’s Selected Emerald 
TO YOU: Beens. Boddington’s Bountiful, 1 pt.; Mam- Gem, pkt.; Rocky Ford, pkt.; Cole’s Early 
It » bea moth Stringless Green Pod, % pt.; Refu- (Water), pkt 
heap gee Wax, % pt.; Bush Lima, pkt.; Pole Otra. Perkins’ Perfected Long Pod, pkt. 
Lima, pkt. Onion. Boddington’s Bountiful, 4% oz.; Th 
Beets. Boddington’s Early Model Globe, Queen, % oz.; Yellow Globe Danvers, % 
pkt.;: Crosby’s Egyptian, pkt. oz 
Brussels Sprouts. xe Wroxton, pkt. Parsiey. Boddington’s Triple Moss-Curled, 
Cabbage. Koddington’s Early of Earlies, kt. 
pkt.; Early Jersey Wakefield, pkt.; Late Parsnip. Boddington’s Improved Hollow 
American Drumhead, pkt.; Mammoth Red Crown, % oz 
ock, pkt. Pe . oddington’s Selectec Chir 
Cerrot. Early Scarlet Horn, % oz.; Dan- Clent. ey Hy Oy maid 
vers Half-Long, pkt. : ‘ Radish. Soddington’s Early Frame, pkt.; 
lor: an intoxicatior . gether e the . Caulifiower. Soddington’s Extra _Early Olive-shaped French Breakfast, pkt.; Early 
zh th Peonies, Irises, |} xes— gat ete e of Te Snowball, pkt.; Earliest Dwarf Erfurt, Scarlet irnip and Crimson Giant, : 
ered fr 8 ever the war eauty and joy " } : odes Boddington’s Improved White White Icicle, pkt.; Black Spanish, 
“ U ” . —. —_ pa 3 , Seisity, Mammoth Sandwich Island, 
Farr’s Hardy Plants’ —a Book f% \ a Pty te Ry Spinach. Boddington’s Triumph, I oz. ; 


10 a % pt.: > ro vy 
orn. Golden Bantam, % pt.; Early Corey toria. 1 on. 


That May Be an Inspiration to You x weil’s ‘Evergrech, Spt PL: St | gaueeh. Boddington’s Extra Early Jersey 
s heen to other If y he book «may wish to wr 


piration, Health, Life—a 


n Home, Rest, Recreation 
yreat fond re 


ares of 


& “ ington’s §& White Bush, _pkt.; Improved Hubbard, 
" Cucumber me Selected White x English Vegetable Marrow, ‘pkt. ze 
ington’s rov New soddington’s Early Sunrise, pkt.; 
jest, kt - improved is Dwarf Stone, pkt.; Earliana, pkt.; Pon- 
- : Endive. Moss-Curled, pkt.; Broad-Batavian, derosa, pkt 
+ pr Ape capecncetlle ener pit. es — Turnip. Boddington’s Model Snowball, % 
tho chines ofthe Masia Contes at Ho Bag es Kale. Dwarf Green Curled Scotch, pkt. oz.; Golden Ball, % oz.; (Rutabaga) 
; ‘ : re tha ‘ e. Write for your con - Midion Kohirabi. soddington’s Early White Deli- Champion, %4 02, 
: ; tome pipes gui > cious, pkt Herbs. Dill, Fennel, Lavender, Marjoram, 
ERTRAND H F WYOMISSING 643F PENN STREET Leek. Zoddington’s Prize-taker, pkt. Savory, Thyme, pkt. 
° » NURSERIES READING, PA. \ To encourage early ordering, we will include, free, a 2-ounce package of our famous mixed 
: wv . . ae : Orchid-Flowering Sweet Pea Seed. 
N. B.—Dickson's Celebrated Irish-grown Roses, ready in March > - 
ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, Seedsman 
Department H 342 West 14th St.. NEW YORK CITY 
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Rosa Spinosissima 








FE have again succeeded in getting a stock of this rare and 
exquisitely lovely hardy single white Rose. With the 
exception of the marvelous Cherokee Rose of the South, 

it is the most beautiful single Rose in the world. The plant is 
compact and bushy, growing four to five feet high, and in June it 
is covered with large yellowish-white flowers of indescribable 
beauty. It should be planted in groups, and, like the Rosa 
Rugosa, it can be used in the shrubbery. Coming from Siberia, 
it is absolutely hardy. 

Limited Stock. $1.25 each ; $12.00 per dozen. 

We have the largest, finest and most comprehensive stock of 
Hardy Plants in America, including three hundred varieties of 
the choicest Peonies, one hundred varieties of Japanese and 
European Tree Peonies, and also the largest collection of Japanese 
Iris in the world and an unsurpassed collection of named Phloxes. 
Our illustrated catalogue describing these and hundreds of ocher 
Hardy Plants, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Trees and Shrubs will 
be sent on request. 


‘*A Plea for Hardy Plants,’’ by J. Wilkinson Elliott, contains 
much information about Hardy Gardens, with plants for their arrange- 
ment. We have made arrangements wit> the publishers of this book 


to furnish it to customers at a very low price. Particulars on request. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY[CO., 339 4th Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


ROSA SPINOSISSIMA 
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“THE NEWPORT OF THE SOUTH” 


) Hotel Park-in-the-Pines 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 
A Charming Winter Home Under Sunny Southern Skies 
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his handsomely appointed hotel at Aiken, S. C., is in a region 

famed as a health center. The pine-laden atmosphere is the 
driest east of the Rockies, with a mean temperature of 52 degrees. 
The water supply is from the purest of artesian springs. 


HOTEL PARK -IN-THE- PINES 


stands on elevated ground in the midst of two hundred acres of long 
leaf pine. It is one of the newest and most complete tourist hostelries 
in the south. It has 400 feet southern frontage, is provided with broad 
verandas and a solarium, and contains 300 spacious rooms. Its interiors 
are luxuriously furnished and provided with every modern conveni- 
ence. Consumptives excluded. 

Aiken is easily reached by the Southern 


Railway from New York in 22 hours, 
in through Pullman Sleepers. 











Hotel now open for the reception of guests. 
GOLF Formal opening, January 10th, 1911. Harry HUNTING 
W. Priest Co., proprietors. Management 
TE NN I S of J. A. Sherrard. RIDING 
POLO FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS ADDRESS DRIVING 


J. A. SHERRARD 


HOTEL PARK-IN-THE-PINES, $3 AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA | 



































Make Your Home Beautiful; EVERGREENS 


Nursery grown, suitable for all pur- 








: poses. $4.00 and up per thousand. We 
Everblooming Roses, | year old, 90c. per doz.; 2 years nave 02 milicns Our low prices wil 
- astonish you. Also Hardy Forest trees, 
old, $2.00 per doz. Dahlias, all varieties, $1.00 per Shade, Ornamental aud Fruit trees, 
j Shrubs, Vines, etc. Our beautiful Cat- 
doz. alog is crowded with valuable informa- 

~ tion. This and 50 Great Bargain Sbeet are Free. 

Ww. H. HARVEY, Send for them today. 
- . D. HILL NURSERY CO., Box 301 Dundee, Ill. 
231 Old{Frederick Road - BALTIMORE, MD. Evergreen Specialists ‘ 





MoM 
for Cold Weather 
£ state kes of delicate a rzling Gladioli. Every When you buy plants that have stood a Vermont 


loon this very summer. winter, you can rely upon their not being killed by, 


50 GLADIOLUS BULBS FOR 50 cTS., _POSTPAID the first cold wave. Plants raised in such a climate 
A { assortment 


an unequaled . Worth five are better fitted for any change they may have to 





The Summer iS of Flowers 


g ome a summer with 









wal disecti ~~ 40d Only one stand in the way of soil, climate, etc., than plants 
Order now to insure getting them. from the South. It needs = a trial to convince 
ur new catalogue. . anyone of this. Horsford’s plants are nearly all 





. ; a ‘ field grown. Send to-day for new catalogue. 
Cushman Gladiolus Co.. Desk 22, Sylvania, Ohio F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont. 
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(Continued from page 122) 
and shrubs made a striking impressio1 
great was its appeal that the following 
spring found us in possession. The little 
house is only a story and a half high, byt 
modern improvements and a little remodel. 
ing made it a comfortable summer home, 





Comfort and convenience added to an old 
landmark without spoiling its charm 


The main room downstairs we used as 
the living-room, and adapted anoth« 
mediately adjoining in the rear as a bed- 
chamber. A third little room we converted 
into a bath. Upstairs we found space to 
provide quarters for our guests and for the 
maid. With the addition of electric lights 
and running water our interior sche: 
was made complete. 

Outside we built a garage of the same 
color and style as the house, and spent the 


% 





A quaint little red house, set close to the 
road, and surrounded by fine old trees 


rest of our labor in improving the porch. 
A piece of opaque glass let into the roof 
gave us more light in the living-room. 
Now, as our alterations are completed, 
we receive considerable satisfaction in the 
thought that we possess a house thorough- 
ly consistent with present-day ideas. Thi 
porch in the rear, with its quaint benches 
the small window panes, and even the 
Dutch door, represent types of formef 
architecture which the modern period has 
stamped with its approval and adopted for 
its use. Best of all, however, we have 
added comfort and convenience to an old 
landmark without destroying its appeat- 
ance. NATALIE Rose. 


A Good Utility Plant 


MONG the 300 species of Ipomea 
there are many varieties both beat- 

tiful and well adapted for special require- 
ments. Owing to these numerous forms, 
however, there is some difficulty in ge'ting 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Write for Our Free Book on 
Home Refrigeration 


It tells you how = 
to select the Ilome 
how 


Refrigerator — 
to know the good 
from the poor —how 
to keep « Reirigera- 
tor sweet and sani- 
tary — how v,our 
food can be proper- 
ly protected and 
preserved—how to 
keep down ice bills 
—lots of things you 
should know before 
selecting any Refri- 
gerator 

It also tells all about 

















The Lifetime Refrigerator 


with { partments made in one piece of solid, un 
breaka White Porcelain Ware, over an inch thick, with 
every c yunded—no cracks or crevices anywhere, 
and as easy t ee] in as a china bowl how it differs 


refrigerators. The lead- 
exclusively and it is 
! of the very best homes. 
is never sold in stores, but direct 


led “porcelain” 
the ““Monroe”’ 


g majority 


ing 


) The “Monroe” 
Satan t fart ¢ 


beral trial offer, Freight 
Prepaid. 

: . We are making a radical departure 
Eas) Payments s year from our rule of all cash 
wit er and sell the**Monroe’’ on our liberal credit 
terms to a esiring to buy that way. Just say, “Send 
Monroe B post ard and it will go to you 


Le ae 


bj } (9) 
Morroe Refrigerator Co., Station 16, Cincinnati, O. 





What About Water Supply ? 


How can you get it ? 


How much will it cost to install > 


How much to maintain ? 


Let our expert engineers answer these questions for you. 

They will recommend a plant best suited to your requirements. 
Estimate to a gallon how much water it will deliver. 

And tell you to a penny what it will cost. 

No charge for giving you this information. 


70 years’ experience. 


40,000 successful REECO WATER SYSTEMS in use. 


That is the record of 


REECO 





Electric 
Hot Air 


WRITE NEAREST OFFICE FOR CATALOG 'S.” 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 


35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
17 West Kinzie St., Chicago 


PUMPS 


40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 
234 West Oraig Street, Montreal, P.Q. 
2 Pitt Street. Sydney, N.S. W 











Plant rerenniat Plants 


PERENNIAL 


if you would embellish your grounds this year 
and for years to come. Our 


new 84-page FREE catalog 


lists a thousand best varieties of 
strong vigorous plants which give 
quick and gratifying results 


Stately hollyhocks 
serie * ert cely tne fist z % roots 
J.T. LOVETT 
Box 152 Little Silver, N. J. 








gives perfect lighting at low t. Write for bulletins 
FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO. 
Lake Street, 


FY’ & BOWEN ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEM 


125 Geneva, N. Y., 

















Y?¢-Olde- 
‘Iron -Crance- 


Gives a charming touch of the antique to a 
fireplace. Send for our ‘‘Hints on Fireplace 
Construction." The H. W. Covert Company, 
169 Duane Street, New York. 
































Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to health 
and a constant fire risk. Adopt this 
modern Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, sanitary, 
out of sight. Top flush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 
ne STERRERSON 
“22S 


Before the Furnace. 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver 


Another great problem has been what todo with 

Garbage In Winter. he or- 

dinary garbage can freezes up, 

and when the collector pounds the 

ean to empty it, he ruins the can, 
This is avoided by using the 
Stephenson Underground 

Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. Circulars 
of each free. 

Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 

20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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Prize Offers from Leading 
Manufacturers 


Book on Patents. 


tors.’’ 
some 


‘‘Hints to inven- 

‘Inventions needed.’’ «* Why 
inventors fail.’’ Send rough 
sketch or model for search of Patent 
Office records. Our Mr. Greeley was 
formerly Acting Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, and as such had full charge of 
the U. S. Patent Office. 


GREELEY & MCINTIRE 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PALISADES— POPULAR— PERENNIALS 





A Palisade Hardy Border 


all necessary cultural directions and largest list 
of Novelties, for the asking. 

Our “Artistic” Border, 100 ft. by 3 ft., costs 
$25.00 only, for 300 plants, freight charges in- 


A perfect picture in your garden to last for 
years will be the result if you allow us now 
to plan a scheme, whether of contrasts or of 
harmonies, to be carried out this spring. 

Hardy Perennials our specialty. We grow 
thirty acres. Get our net wholesale prices with 


cluded. Consider what is “saved” by this sys- 
tem, and what is gained in true beauty. 


Visitors always welcome at our Nurseries, where they can make 
selections from more than a thousand varieties of Hardy Plants. 


PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc., Perennial Growers 


Telephone 200 Piermont 





Sparkill, N. Y. 
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Important to those 
Who expect to build 














Photo by Julian Buckly 


Albro & Lindeberg, Architects 


Q When planning to build, you will 
find it of great value to first make a 
careful personal study of the illustra- 
tions of houses, etc., that have been 
designed and built by a number of 
leading architects, and t. also learn 
their ideas regarding the best interior 
arrangement and the most appropri- 
ate furnishings. 


@ This important information, which 
would greatly aid you in deciding 
about your own building plans, when 
you take them up with your own 
architect, can easily be obtained from 
the several hundred exterior and in- 
terior designs that are beautifully 
illustrated in the last six numbers of 


Che 
Arrchitertural 
KRerord 


Che National Magazine for Architects, 


Owners and Builders 


@ In these six numbers are also illus- 
trated and described the numerous 
building- specialties that add very 
much to the comfort, convenience and 
value of the modern home, without 
materially increasing the initial cost ; 
and this information may mean the 
saving of many dollars to you. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
Q We have a limited supply of these 


sets of six numbers, which are invalu- 
able to those who expe.t to build. 
Although the regular price is $1.50, 
we make you a special offer of 
$1.00 for the six, while the sets last, 
if you will mention House and Gar- 
den. They will soon be sold. Send 
us your order today, tomorrow May 
be too late. 





Send the Coupon With $1.00, 
I 1 iE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
11 East 24th St., New York 
E.nclosed 1s $] 00, tor whi h please mail your 
according to special offer in 


loday 


last six numbers, 
House and Garden 


Name 
r. @ 
R. F. D. State 

















In writing 


(Continued from page 124) 
just what one wants. If care is taken in 
description and an intelligent and trust- 
worthy dealer resorted to, one may select 
flowers of great assistance in rounding out 
the garden scheme. 

One in partéeular is very desirable. This 
is the California variety of Rubro Caeru- 
lea, called Heavenly Blue, which is es- 
pecially useful and most beautiful. It 
was once thought to be a cross between 
[. Leari and |, versicolor, but 1s now con- 
sidered a form of J. rubro-caerulea, but 
not to be confused with the ordinary “ru- 
bro.’ Its color is a vivid sky blue, except 
at the heart, which is a delicate shade of 
cream. Each flower grows on a long, 
graceful stem, while the “rubro” has 
flowers in clusters, 4-6 blossoms—in pur- 
plish blue, sometimes spotted and streaked 
with reddish shades. 

The most common manner of planting 
the Heavenly Blue is for a climbing vine. 
So rapid is the growth that it takes but a 
short time before there is a thick screen 
of smooth, silky, transparent leaves form- 
ing a perfect background for the brilliant 
blossoms. When so employed it is best 
to plant the seeds about two feet apart. 

In growing, plant the seeds inside early 
in the season, after first soaking in warm 
water to give them a start. When they 
have become large enough, transplant and 
allow to become well root-bound. Plant 
out in settled spring weather. If it is de- 
sired to shade a porch or screen a build- 
ing, plant in rich soil and water freely— 
but if a thick and clustered mass of blue is 
wanted, plant in the hardest and_ least 
cared for spot of the garden and water 
occasionally. Under these last conditions 
the vine often blooms when only a foot 
high. One need not wait for spring; 
seeds, four in a pot, may be planted in the 
fall or early winter. The dwarfed plants 
will pro luce flowers measuring four 
inches in diameter and, as house plants, 
stay in bloom for several weeks. It is an 
excellent plant for the greenhouse and 1 
especially valuable for cut flowers. 


Making Both Ends 
Income of $2500, 


ERHAPS the greatest factor in evolv- 

ing a scheme to solve the ever-present 
problem of making both ends meet, re- 
gardless of the amount of the income at 
our disposal, is the temperament of the 
two interested parties, the head of the fam- 
ily and his helpmate. 

The second in importance is the occupa- 
tion the head of the family pursues to pro- 
duce the aforementioned income, and the 
distance he has to travel to and from his 
and his place of business or his 


Meet on an 
or Less 


residence 
office 
\ny American family can live comfort- 
ably, but not ostentatiously, in any of the 
suburbs to our larger cities, or in many of 
the cities of ten thousand inhabitants, on 
an income of twenty-five hundred dollars. 
(Continued on page 128) 
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€ New Berry” 
Giant Himalaya 


La 

/ ae 

atk 

Ys \ For centuries known only amy nat 
ae of Thibet. Discovered by a British 
ae = pedition into that hermit nation, and 

; introduced for American lawns and 

dens. At once it has proved a most valu 

plant and berry. Grows 40 feet in a sea 

but does not die. Trained on trellises, 

golas, etc. Handsome as a rose, with the 

of an oak. Myriads of jet-black berries, : 

an inch long—thick, sweet, melting and 

cious,—shipping well. A ton the second year, 

ten tons the third year, are average crops from 

an acre. Two plants belonging to a Mr. Minor 

vielded $31 worth of berries the second year, 

and $54 worth the third year, at 16 cents a 

quart. Every garden or lawn in America could 

profitably grow at least two plants. 


Our New Berry Book Is Free 


An unusual Berry book about Himalaya and 
other Berries; why we search Europe and A 






















oN how hundreds of new and standard Straw. 
Wa. berries, Raspberries, Black- _~ 
£O~ berries, Gooseberries, and a =O, 
rey Currants are tested—only the © - 
ee best kinds sold. Berry-growing w\> 
ve can help you in the high cost 


D of living. Get this book 
4) now—it contains more 

valuable Berry facts 
than will be found be- 
tween any other two 
gi covers. A postal 


ZAL brings your copy. 


ae BERRYDALE EXPERI 
> GARDENS — 
iy House Avenue, Holland, Mich. 


\ . ars 


yy j\> ee “a Seg 


Noll’s Tested Seeds 


EACH YEAR OUR BUSINESS GROWS — SO DO OUR SEEDS. 
A TRIAL MAKES YOU A PERMANENT CUSTOMER. 


$250.00 IN PRIZES — WRITE TO-DAY 


Special Offer — Prize Collection 
12 named New Special Varieties Sweet Peas. Special col- 
ors. Will please most critical. Worth separately 60c. Send 
only 30 CENTS tocover postage and packing and receive SEEDS 
POSTPAID, together with beautiful 112-page GARDEN and 
FLOWER BOQQK (250 illustrations) and CASH Prize Offer free. 
J. F. NOLL, 110 MULBERRY ST.. NEWARK, N. J 




















An Hour In The Garde 


Onders, if proper tools are use sy me 





















a onion S| a = 
- ats. The nt 
meted reliable and durable s to use are 
Garden 
ON AGE 
Hoes 
si and do wheel re supplied 
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ritteday. 


Bateman 
Mfg Co. 
Box 45-F 
Grenloch, 
WN. J. 
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) Get this 


If you are one of the many who 
b  lanting in the coming months, 


inour new and enlarged catalogue, 
“Hardy Trees and Plants for Every 


Contains lists of trees and shrubs 


—2(000 varieties. In sizes from 
two years old up to those large 
enough to give immediate finished 
effects. Reproductions of photo- 
graphs of country places and city 
homes show just what may be done 

with varying surroundings. Val- 


uable points on climate, soil 
and arrangement of 


bery. 


shrub- 


Just drop us a postal and 
} we will send you this 
handsome catalogue free 


; ye a) WM. H. MOON COMPANY | 


Philadelphia Office: 21S. 12th St. 
Makefield Place, Morrisville,‘Pa. 








book | 





intend to beautify their grounds © 


- cs . ae 
you will find valuable assistance bt 


Place and Purpose.’ #5... H 


Soubtie 5 
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“of nh ae 5 ee 
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1911 Edition 





DREER'S GARDEN BOOK 





pag 


Describes over 1200 varieties of Flower Seeds, including many new ones devel 
oped by us, 2000 kinds of Plants and 600 varieties of Vegetables. Also Hardy 
Shrubs, Climbing Plants, Small Fruits, Water Lilies, Roses, etc., et« 1 
large list of Garden — Fertilizers, pasocticiaes, etc. 
F on equest me ma ine 
H EN RY ws DREER. 714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





Just the 
information 


Dreer’s Garden 
incorporated in 
Hundreds of 
Cultural Articles 


especially written by re- 


subjects. For example: — 





es. Contains nearly 1000 illustrations and 8 color and duotone plates 


needed on garden sub- 
jects is to be found in 


Book 


cognized authorities on the 


How to grow Roses—situa 
tion, preparation of the beds, 
planting and summer care, 
runing, winter protection, 
enemies. Miscellaneous hints 
and si uggesti yns for the ama 
t florist—soil for pot 

dr ainage, wate ring, 
ting, fertilizers, insects, 
A ig 
1 pere 1] 
T . 4 1 2 wing a r s re abies 1 e€ 1¢ 
eT est 
Description, picture, price and iltural article, about almost anyt g i 
rranged in the most nvenient way 
[he 73d annual edition of this garden authority has been increased to 288 








7 “Spencer” 














Sweet 


Peas 


Sweet} Peas 25c 


25c 
Ta 1 r r at's new 
hi rar Spencer n ‘adi this year 
These grand ‘‘orchid-flowered’’ Sweet 
Peas surpass in ¢ egant wavy form, 


large open standard and magnificent 
size anything known wha oe 
Order as:The’ ‘Spencer’’ Collecti 
5 Collections for $1.00 (sent to 
5 different addresses 
if desired). 


Eight Beautitul ‘* Grandiflora ”’ 
Sweet Peas 25c 


The common form of these 
ever-popular favorites. Only the 
best of the standard sorts are in- 


cluded, representing 8 distinct and 
beautiful shades. Liberal packets. 
Order as ‘‘Grandiflora’’ Collec- 
tions 
5 Collections for $1.00 (sent to 5 
different addresses if desired). 


Seven Giant Flowering 


Nasturtiums 25c 


S . The World’s Best! You cannot buy 

“Gran- finer Nasturtiums anyw here at any price. 

diflora”’ Magnificent large flowers of elegant shape 

Sweet and most brilliant colors imaginable. Grow 
10 poorest soil, bloom al! the time 

Peas 25c 


7 large packets of 7 different colors 25c. 
Any 5 Collections for $1.00 (sent te 5 different addresses if desired). 


Beautiful 130-Page Catalog Free 


k nd of seed book you'll be proud to get. Bound in tasteful, lithographed 
tiful insert showing “‘Spencer’’ Sweet Peas and Giant Nasturtiums in 
lors Nearl ly 300 Illustrations from photographs, correct descriptions and practical 
rections make the book valuable to every garden owner. Its biggest features are 
prices for quality seeds—the kind you cannot buy everywhere. ‘True Blue”’ 
lp to make your garden worka pleasing success. Write for YOUR free copy 

W ; Aonael today. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
» HIGH STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Seven Grand New “Spencer” : 














BOBBINK & ATKINS 


WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND 
GARDENS EVERYWHERE WITH OUR 


World’s Choicest Nursery Products. 
Spring Planting 


The proper way to buy is to see the material growing. We shall gladly give 
our time and attention to all eg purchasers visiting our nursery, and invite 
everybody interested in improving their grounds to visit us. Our nursery consists 
of 250 acres of highly cultivated land, and is planted with a choice selection of 
Ornamental Nursery Products, placing us in a position to complete plantings and 
fill orders of any magnitude. 


ROSES. It is important 
—= at once, 


TRAINED, DWARF AND ORDINARY 
FRUIT TREES AND SMALL 
FRUITS. We grow these for all 
kinds of orchards. 


HARDY TRAILING AND CLIMBING 
VINES. We grow immense quanti- 
ties for all kinds of plantings. 


BOXWOOD AND BAY TREES. Are 


to place or- 
while we have several 
in choice, new and 
popular kinds. We are frequently 
sold out of many varieties, causing 
annoyance and disappointment. 


RHODODENDRONS. Many thousands 
of acclimated plants in Hardy Eng- 


lish and American varieties are 
one of the many attractions of our 
growing in our nursery. nursery. We carry many thousands 
EVERGREENS, CONIFERS AND of specimens. 
PINES. More than 75 acres of our 


ENGLISH POT GROWN GRAPE 
VINES. For greenhouse cultivation. 

BULBS AND ROOTS. Spring, 
mer and Autumn flowering. 

LAWN GRASS SEED. Our Rutherford 
Park Lawn Mixture has given satis- 
faction everywhere. 

TUBS. We manufacture all shapes 
and sizes. Ask for specia! list. 

OUR PRODUCTS give satisfaction, be- 
cause they possess the standard of 
quality created by the highest grade 
of cultivation. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL 
CATALOUGE NO. 40 will tell you 


nursery are planted with handsome 
cimens of these popular lawn 
plants. 


HARDY OLD-FASHIONED PLANTS. 
Hundreds of thousands of new, rare, 
and popular varieties of these old- 
time favorites are growing in many 
acres of our nursery. 


ORNAMENTAL SHADE, WEEPING 
AND STANDARD TREES. 200,000 
of these in all kinds can be seen 
in our nursery. We grow them for 
every place and purpose. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS AND HEDGE 
PLANTS. We make a specialty of 
them and can do plantings or fill about the above and all our other 
orders of any size. products for Lawns and Gardens. 


Rutherford is the first stop on % Main Line of the Erie Railroad; 8 miles from 
New York City. 


NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS AND PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Sum- 
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SEE THAT YOUR FITTINGS ARE RIGHT 


HE ‘‘wear and tear’ with plumbing 

fixtures falls upon the brass-work. You 
can’t expect faucets, traps, valves and other 
metal parts to stand daily usage and remain 
in perfect working order unless they are 
made right and of the best material. 


The fittings that go with all Mott Plumbing Fixtures are of the 
same high standard as the fixtures them- 
selves. The apparently low price of 
some plumbing fixtures is due to inferi- 
or fittings. To make sure of both ma- 

















terial and workmanship, see that your 
fittings are stamped with our name. 
Our klet, **M rn Plun g’’. contain istrations show 
S72. Sent . 1est with 4 cent to cover | iw 
THE J. L. M« ITT rm te .~ n° ry Sainmne - lis wack 
TR¢ IN We IRKS on Ses | ede fom q om 
_.,, Atlanta. Seattle. Indianapolis and 
1828 Fis) pre Pittsburg! 
eth A i ST... NEW YORK CANADA: 138 Bleury St., Montreal 


















Inexpensive--Easily Adjusted 
it any window. 


Add greatly to the Quiet and Com- Miss LUCY ABBOT TH ROOP 


fort of your home. 


— Shut Out Dust Miss EMILY VEERHOFF 
P.C.W. ANTI-SASH RATTLER 


NICKEL FINISH 


10 for 
>. 





37 East 60th Street New York City 
Felephone 3912 Plaza 


Interior decorations of all descriptions planned 
and executed. Single rooms or whole houses fur- 
nished, Wall coverings, hangings, rugs and furni- 
ture selected to suit any scheme 

Out of town orders « arefully attended to. 

Lamp and candle shades Artistic lighting of 
houses Stenciling. 

wm AT Summer Address, Southampton, L. 1. 
P. C. W. Manufacturing Co. 
‘ Ave 4 NEW YORK 




















(Continued from page 126) 
Thousands do on considerably less. \{any 
of them do it in the most expensive ap 
least enjoyable manner by cooping they 
selves up in the packing cases calle: the 
modern flat, when within a few minutes’ 
ride are to be found pleasant, 
dwellings surrounded by comparatively 
larg2 lots, the combination furnishing un- 
limited opportunities to get out in the light 
and health-giving sunshine God has 
freely supplied. 

In many instances the suburban home 
will rent for enough less to pay car fare 
Then, too, if your surplus bank account 
amounts to one thousand dollars, the home 
can be purchased by getting the balance oj 
the purchase price from one of the many 
excellent building and loan companies. Thi 
building and loan payments, in that event 
would take the place of rent, and instead of 
losing from fifteen to forty dollars each 
month, that amount would be invested in 
a home, which, if a judicious selection has 
been made, will increase in value so that 
by the time the last payment has been 
made the property will be worth more than 
the sum actually invested. 

With the above introduction, I will en- 
deavor to describe our method of arrang- 
ing our expenses. We are so fortunate as 
to have our home, so that the item of rent 
is eliminated from the list of our expendi- 
tures. We allow about as follows for each 
year: 


I Fuel nee : Stace 

a: Geet (ise per Eby). .0 6+ ore cvens 

3. Groceries (50c per day) 

4. Clothes SS EP Oe ee 

S "Tames and msUrance.......+.see 

6. Repairs “ a tae ee : 

>. One domestic ($4.00 per week).... 208 
8. Seeds, plants, labor, depreciation in 

value of tools, etc ee : 

9. Ice. aeratate thu aie eee 25 
10. Life Insurance ........ ay 100 
11. Medical and Dental attendance : 
12. Books and periodicals.......... 50 


13. Amusements, recreation, et . 200 
a. 4a ea eae 


Total . 


+f? 


Articles two and three are reduced t 
those amounts by the judicious manage- 
ment of the back yard as hereinafter de- 
scribed. Articles seven to thirteen are va 
riable, but the above represents a liberal 
average. Article one would increase 
diminish in a colder or a warmer climate 
while fourteen will depend entirely upon 
your local utilities corporations, 

My main idea in writing this article is 
not so much to tell you how cheaply we 
live as it is to tell you how much pleasure 
and profit we derive from the usually neg- 
lected portion of the city or suburban lot, 
the backyard, and to show you how, by the 
utilization of the same, our food bills are 
decreased, our home decorated, our gene- 
ral health promoted, and even our income 
augmented. 

Our lot is rather larger than usual. 
being 100 x 195 feet. We have arranged 
it by allowing a little more than half for the 
house and lawn, a space forty feet square 


(Continued on page 130) 
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(A Cheerful Fire 


As You Enter the Hall 
Bids the Heartiest 








Welcome to the Home 











r 





with a 
Wood Mantel 


the most appropriate chimney 
piece for the dwelling house, 
harmonizing better than any 
other material with the usual 
wood finish and decorations. 
Here's an attractive mantel. 
There are many others, as well 
as helpful hints for home builders 
and home owners, too, in our 
illustrated booklet, 


“Why Wood Mantels?” 


That we'd be glad to send you, if you address 


Wood Mantel Migr's Assn. H. T. Bennett, Secty. 


Room 1225, State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
— 











The fireplace should be inenedl 














Wouldn’t you rather look at a group of Pines, 
Spruce and White Birches like this than a 
disagreeable building and its activities? 


Wouldn’t some such screen add to the quietness and beauty 
of your grounds by shielding them from the view of 
adjacent property or the peering public? 


Send for our catalog and find out about the very 
unusual assortment of trees we have, both large and 
small (but mostly large). It also shows and ex- 
plains to you our tree-moving methods and why 
Hicks’ way is such a success. 


We can duplicate this very screen shown, and do 
t right now. Every one of the trees will be fine, 
ig, sturdy specimens that we will guarantee to 
thrive. There are logical reasons why such trees 
are best planted now rather than in the spring. 


ISAAC HICKS & SON, Westbury, Long Island 

















A Modern Residence L aundry Room showing inst 





lation o 


NO DELAY 10 GET THE CLOTHES DRY ON WASH DAY 


When using the “CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Combined Clothes 
Dryer and Laundry Stove. Clothes are dried without extra 
expense, as the waste heat from the laundry stove dries the clothes. 





Can furnish stove suitable for burning wood, coal or gas. Dries 
the clothes as perfectly as sunshine. Espec ially adapted for use 
in Residences, Apartment Buildings and Institutions. All Dry- 


ers are built to order in various sizes and can be made to fit 
almost any laundry room. Write today for descriptive circular 
and our handsomely illustrated No. D. 12 catalog. Address 
nearest office. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. 


- DEPT. D. OR 
f “CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Dryer & Laundry Steve 385 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





DRYER MF’G CO. 
DEPT. D. 
204 E. 26th St., NEW YORK CITY 












“argest marine gasoline 


——"'> $60 angen concern in the world 


E nd Stationary 
Guar raoteed te fovcho S ry Made in 1, - tor < te “ft t Marine or 
Cylnders, 3 te - 


aT Engine Cata.o¢u 
GRA\ MOTOR CO.. "344 Leib St. = Detroit, Mich. 




















are now made 
seamless in any 


THRUM width up to 
RuGsS 16 FEET 


and any length; in any 
color combination. 65 regular 
shades--any other shading made 
to match. Send for color card. 
Arnold, Constable & Co., Selling Agents, New York 
Thread & Thrum Work Shop, Auburn, W. Y. 


THREAD 
and 


coloi or 




















Special offer of Vines ordered in FEBRUARY. We deliver March—April, es desired. 
VINES are the frills of Dame Nature’s dress—the beautitiers of her barest and unsight- 
liest spots. We offer, DELIVERY INCLUDED IN PRICE, extra strong vines 
Each. 


Each. 

= ‘ Mammoth Beauty Passion Vine 15 

j Ampelopsis Veitchi—Boston Ivy 2» Apios Tuberosa, | Wisteria flowered "15 
Aristolochia Sipho—Dutchman’s Pipe 65 omoea P< ndurata Moonflower "30 
Clematis Paniculata—Starry Eye 5 ng meysuckle, Golden Rain 2D 
Coccinea—Coral Bell 5 Kudsu Vine—Jack and the Bean Stalk  -50 


Purple Jackmanni ml) 


4 This collection of ten HARDY, 
‘ PAID 


Fastest growing vine in existence. 
beautiful, rapidly growing vines for $2.50, DELIVERY 


GREATEST VINE NOVELTY Ciypsrengen Scandens) 
x Climbing Japan Hydrangea, Hardy climber, beautiful, glossy, ht green foliage. Vines 
™ covered in summer with clusters of ydrangea flowers of Soomny anit. delicately fragrant. 
Very strong, pot grown, $1.00, delivery paid. 

Together with the ten vines listed above, $3.00. 

OUR OFFER OF SEEDS FOR FAST GROWING VINES 

For immediate delivery: Cobea Scandens, Clematis Paniculata, Opomea Bona Wax, Lobb’s 
Tropaeoluin, Orchard Sweet Peas, Kudzu Vine, Wild Cucumber Vine, Butterfly Bean, Japan 
. Morning Glory, Ornamental Gourds, each Pk., 10 cents. The 10 for 60 cents. Senr for our 
% Spring 1911 Tawenting Catalogue. Address, 

New York 


'H. H. BERGER & CO., 





70 Warren Street, 
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“PUT A STOP TO DEPRECIATION —BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST!’ 








THE WOOD THAT LASTS 
SHALL BE FIRS T—with wise 


BUNGALOW FOL 


Some people have no bungalow, but everybody has a Bungalow hope. The WOOD you 
use determines your Investment value. Use CYPRESS, of course. The plans you build 
from decide its Artistic value. Vol. 18 of the CYPRESS Pocket Library (FREE to you) 
contains Complete Specifications and Working Plans (worth $10 to $25 and sufficient to 
build from) for a beautiful CYPRESS Bungalow costing about $3000. Write Today. 





as | ik the H il = A ye 
Mi | : ‘é 


‘ 


RS GTO pm hy . meaty 


Why not FIND OUT what CYPRESS can do for YOU, NOW? 
** He who uses Cypress builds but once.’ 
WRITE US—ASK YOUR OWN QUESTIONS—about big 


needs, or little ones. You can rely on detailed and reliable 


counsel if you address our ‘‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.” 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1210 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


We are producing CYPRESS and talking it — but not retailing itt BUY IT NEAR HOME 
Probably your lumser man sells CYPRESS; if not, WRITE US, and we will tell you a nearby dealer who DOES. 











oe “BULL-DOG” 


ISTHE NEW, SIMPLE, POWERFULADJUSTER 
FOR CASEMENT WINDOWS. WORKS FROM 
INSIDE THE SCREEN OR STORM _ SASH. 


INSECT PROOF.— “FOOL PROOF.” 
INEXPENSIVE TO BUY AND INSTALL IN HOUSES 
OLD OR NEW 
GET OUR BOOKLET TODAY 


CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 


154. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 





























(Continued from page 128) 
for the barn, 30 X 60 for chicken lOUSe 
and lot, and the balance for vegetab!cs ang 
flowers, 

On the lawn and in the chicken 
have planted fruit trees, instead of 
ornamental ones for shade. These ¢ 
more fruit than we can use, besides | 
just as ornamental at any time as 
elm or oak, and decidedly more s 
they are loaded with their fragrant 
soms. 

In the chicken lot we raise 
chickens each year to supply our fai 
four with all the fresh eggs and | 
we can eat. The surplus pays fo 
keep each year, so that what we use is pur 
gain. Neither do we deny ourselves of 
either chickens or eggs when we 
them. Aside from the financial gai 
fact that fresh eggs and poultry ar 
nutritious and decidedly more _palatabk 
than the cold-storage variety. If on 
to go in for fancy poultry, the aboy 
be supplemented by the sale of egg 
high prices for settings, and of sp 
birds. The dropping-boards furnis! 
ly all the fertilizer used on the garden | 

No one knows the difference bet 
vegetables gathered from vour own gar 
while the dew is still upon them and 
gotten from the market except he 
tried both. Our garden plot furnis 
all the vegetables we use during thi 
year except the verv early fresh 
tables. The scope of this article d 
permit me to go into the methods 
tensive culture practiced, and | 
sav to beginners that the only wav t 
is to subscribe to the 2 od peri 
this subject and to experiment 
say in passing that these experiments 
very fascinating. Of course, 
ures once in a while, but the 
to greater endeavors. 

Part of this plot is 
berry bed, other sm 
around the edges « 
we can all of the fruit of 
possibly use and have 
titv left to sell or t 
The surplus beans, peas, 
canned for winter use, and are 
perior to those purchased at the 
The esthetic is not neglected, for 
ing plants are placed wherever ther 
room for them, even in some instan 
tween the rows of vegetable a 

We have a small hot-bed and 
frame. In these, at a trifling cost, w 
enough flower and vegetable plants 
superior quality to supply all 
needs. Many of our neighbors art 
than willing to take our surplus plants 
a higher price than that asked by the 
lar dealer, because they know we bu 
the very best seeds and they can ta 
plants direct from the propagating | 
their own garden, thereby minimizit 
shock of transplanting. We also ; 
large portion of our own seeds, a speci 
corner of the garden being devoted t 


(Continued on page 132) 
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* ROSES 


Guaranteed 
to Bloom 


‘The Best Roses in 
America.”’ Thisis not 
an idle boast. Our 
8 —vice-president is the 
foremost rose propa- 
gator of this United 
States. Eversince the Civil War,when 
this business was first established, he 
has been developing rose culture and 
producing the newest and best. His 
genius, combined with the rich soil of this 
unequalled rose country and our mammoth 
modern greenhouses, has made 


onard & Jones Roses 


excel in form, vitality and loveliness. We absolutely 
yuarantee every one to bloom 


TK 















We cannot tell you here all about their wondrous beauty and 
endless variety, nor about our many other flowers, but we 
will with pleasure send you our handsome illustrated 
Free Floral Guide 
from which you may easily select at your leisure. 
By all means drop us a postal for it to-day! 












W also issue that famous little book How to Grow 
Roses 1g11 edition, revised), on selecting, planting, 
pruning and cultivating. Enclose roc when you write 


fort italogue, and we wil! mail the two books. 













Here is our popular ** Five Point Set”— Wm. KR. Smith, pink; 

Mme. Eugene Marlitt. rich red; Maman Cochet, white: Birdle 

Blye, light carmine; Lady Roberts, yellow. All for#1i—1 year 
. size: *2.50—2-year size; delivered. 






\ 
4 The Conard & Jones Co. 


- 
pai Rose Specialists—50 Years’ Experience 
l Box 126 B, West Grove, Pa. 




















Fottler-Fiske-Rawson Co. 
Boston 


Garden Man- 

ual for IQII 
ofthe Highest 
Grade Seeds 
now ready for 
delivery. 

If you have 
not received 
it this season 
write a postal 
now and mail 
it to us, 





rhis Garden Manual has been rewritten and new _ . 

trations of Vegetables, Flowers and Plants used W e 1] see 
| ike it stand - the front as a place to find r 

r ewes egetables > 
fhe Somes i Yoo that you have 
I Best in Spring Flowering Bulbs. . 
We had over five h ndre d new varieties of Dahlias the G ar d en 

at our Dahlia Farm last season. Many of these are in 

ir Garden Ma | Manual 
is a referes ring t year our Garden Manual 

riremei a ] 
Just write now, and we will mail it Free promptly. 


FOTTLER-FISKE-RAWSON CO., Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 















Spec 
Flower 


Seed Offer 


u lower Seeds are 
great many readers of House 
f you are not one of them, we 
ious that you should be. 


Our Special Offer For 25 Cents 






















send ystpaid—A COLI in SIX 
) ORCHID-FLOWERING SWEE PEAS—six 
ntaining about 100 seeds €a “ent to pl int 

r 30 Tteet ina 


nder Ma / ra Spencer—Variegated 
ta Blues Spencer 


” « White Spencer 
ave proven t e€ among the best SIX DIS- 
» l I r ata gz at ts. per packet or a net 
ement more inviting and demonstrate the merits 
é Packet of this Distinct Sterling Novelty— 
ORANGI AISY Dimorphotheca aurantiaca) \ beautiful 
Summer vering Annual; flowers of glossy golden orange 

Ss ery triking alue . nte 


: s llectior f Six Packets of Grand Orchid 

gether with Packet of New African Orange Daisy, 

7 ts, is the best and most attractive offer we 

( DER, Now Send f 1 CATALOG, which is a 
trat the Garden Mal cer 


Sea jllates 


LAY STREET  Dept.a NEW YORK CITY 



























































You want the ¢ plants, trees and shrubs 
for your gardens and grounds—the best Ainds 
and the best t The climate and soil 
of western North Cc arolina are such that on the 
various elevations may be grown almost every 


hardy plant or tree. At Biltmore Nursery 
hose advantages are so utilized by skill and 
care as to produce a strain of plants of extra- 
wdinary vigor. To aid planters in makin 
selections Biltm: yvre Nursery has publish 

three books- w sent free to any home-owner, 


“Hardy Garden Flowers” 


The illustrations suggest many pleasing and 
varied forms of hardy garden planting—from 
the simple dooryard effect to the elaborate 
fe —e attainment. The descriptions are full 
and complete, yet free from technical terms, 


“Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Many of the best of the trees and shrubs 
producing showy blossoms are shown, from 
photographs, as grown in typical rdens, 
awns and yards. The pictures and the text 
give numerous useful ideas for planting home 
grounds, large and small, to advantage. 


Biltmore Nursery Catalog 


guide to the cultivated plants of North 
PH... Over two years in the making, and 
st more than $1 a copy to complete. Con- 
tains 19 large pages and describes more than 
40 perennials, 500 flowering shrubs, 3235 dis- 
uoet a, +. <_. trees, and 


vines Freely illustrated. 
ASK US FOR THE “BOOK YOU NEED 
If you have a rden of perennials, or 


want one, request “Hardy Garden Flowers.”’ 
Should you refer the more showy things, 
tell us to send ‘“‘Flowering Trees and Shrubs.”’ 
In case you have a larger place and can plant 
extensively of many varieties, we shal 
glad to send the Biltmore Nursery Catalog, 


Biltmore Nursery icc: Biltmore, .N, C. 
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Guaranteed Implements 
Backed by 
practical farmer and manufacturer. 
risk when you get a Planet Jr., and you will be 





over 35 years’ experience of a 


You run no 


——— -d at how much more and better work you 
an do with less labor. Planet Jrs., are light a 
strong, and last a life-time. 


ake and 


steel frame makes the tool p 
Write today ior 1911 illus 


implements 





[No. 33] Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Dri 
ouble-Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow 


opens the 
furrow, sows seed in drills or hills, covers, rolls, marks 
out next row. Also has perfect cultivating attachments. 
No. }| Planet Jr. Single Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator, 


Plow is a most useful adjustable garden tool. 
Keeps ground in thorough condition. The 


Free and postpaid. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1110K, Phila., Pa. 





nd 





ll Seeder, 













» new pressed- 
indestructible. 
of all Planet Jr 


ractically 
trated catalc 














how you are going 


KAL 


A mixture of select 
manure, dried, 
trated form. All f« 
eliminated; mixing 
the proportions exac 
perience of expert 
the positive mean 
where, can have 
turf. Cheaper, goes 


THE 
816 E 





Time to Think 


to beautify your lawn 


Time to decide and get your order in for 


The Wizard Lawn Producer 


Soil and moisture all that’s needed 


purified and in highly concen- 
yreign matter absolutely 


green grass and a rugged 








‘Direct— Personal 
Horticultural Help 


You get a remarkable personal 


service from the House of Mee- 
han in all matters concerning 
hardy trees and plants. 

It is direct and _ individual 
treatment Customers become 
friends because their interests 
are made ours. 

Your inquiries and orders are 


ed grass seed and anima! 


is done by machinery; 


which any one, ony 
further than other seeds 


5 lb. box shipped ex 








may 
lences 





Produ 
May 
light 





437 Main Street 


COUNTRY HOMES 


tricity or acetylene, 
dangers, by using 


Economy Gas Machine 


or write for list of satisfied customers. 


Economy Gas Machine Co., 


enjoy city comforts and conven- 
at less cost than kerosene, elec- 
with None of their 


ces for light and kitchen fuel. 
be lighted the same as electric 
without batteries or wires. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





and back will 
advice 
today. 


1911 Plant Book Ready 


"STREGIS fiers 





personally handled by one of six 
District 
men, 
knowledge of 
ditions in your state. 


Managers -— practical 
trained to an _ intimate 
horticultural con- 


This service is founded on 57 


} i ' years’ Meehan-experience. 
t and based on the ex- Ask us to help you—tell us 
horticulturists. Affords what you want, gi 


give pootomess 
come dependable 
without any cost. Write 


press prepaid East of Mis- c tae 8 ae teen al 
souri River on receipt of Send today for a free copy o 
our new revised plant book 
$1.00. Order at once. Let ie A comaias Tek of Meshes 
us send instructive book- a Mes : : 
let “aw te Grow & quality plants, priced at real 
| wa.” It’s FREE value. Invaluable to the buyers 
™ . —_ of plants. Send for it today. 
r Send 1 nts and get Mechans’ Gar 
KALAKA CO. putin edad by poactca 
ist 
xchange Avenue 
. . . ° “. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Thomas Meehan & Sons 
Box 40, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 











EVERBEARING 
RASPBERRY 


Bears the first season ! 
The most productive rasp- 
berry—planted in April, bears 
continuously from June to 
October of same year. The 
first to ripen and the last. Ber- 
ries large, of bright red color 
and excellent quality — ship 
200 miles in first-class order 

Absolutely hardy a sun-proof 
. Our new catalog Free—tells 
how to choose and grow small 
fruits ‘*that produce profits. "* 

é. T. LOVETT, 


Box 158 Little Silver, N. J. 








a 





White Spencer, 
primrose; Apple 


best varieties of 


37 EAST 19th ST., 





SPECIAL SWEET PEA OFFER 


We will mail upon receipt of 25 cents, one packet each of the following: 


GRAND SPENCER TYPE SWEET PEAS 
white; George Herbert Spencer, rosy scarlet; Primrose Spencer, 
Blossom Spencer, pink and white; Countess Spencer, grand pink; 


Frank Dalby Spencer, lavender. 
We will also mail our NEW 1911 CATALOGUE containing a grand list of the 
Plants and Bulbs, to those inter- 
ested in beautifying the grounds around the house, or in the making of a garden. 
BRIPCGCEMAN’S SEED WAREHOUSE 


both Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 


RICKARDS GROS., Props. 
High Grade SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, Etec. 
near Broadway Established 1824 


NEW YORK 








advertiser 
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$s please 
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(Continued from page 130) 
purpose. This is an especial advantage jp 
the case of parsnips, on account of their 
low vitality, and in the case of cucumbers 
as they are at their best at five or six years 
of age. 

This may all seem like a lot of work, by 
if you are one of those “who in the love of 
nature, holds communion with her visible 
forms ;” if you have a wheel hoe, if yoy 
feed your chickens by the dry feed and 
hopper system, and if you are not afraid of 
soiling your hands, you can do it all, as | 
do, in an hour or an hour and a half before 
and after office hours, sleep more soundly, 
enjoy your home and your meals as you 
never did before, and still have all th time 
you need for society. 

I have not gone into the details of the 
management of the house because the 
woman does not live who, having the least 
bit of executive ability, cannot take a cer. 
tain sum and a garden and manage the 
home on that sum, be it large or small 

The way to arrive at the sums to be al- 
lotted to the different articles is to deter- 
mine your fixed charges (rent, insurance, 
fuel, etc.), decide how much you want to 
save each year, set aside a small amount 
for unforeseen contingencies, then divide 
the balance among what may be termed the 
elastic articles (food, amusements, clothes, 
etc.) as experience will suggest, and stick 
to it. 

In conclusion, | only want to say that if 
you are a novice, go slowly. This advice 
needs especial emphasis with regard 
poultry, for while a general outline of the 
methods of procedure can be obtained from 
various poultry journals, the man never 
lived who did not have to learn to manage 
a large flock by observing a small one 
closely. On the other hand, many men 
and women derive a good income from 
poultry alone. 

With this outline of a subject, any sec- 
tion of which contains enough materia! for 
a large volume, I conclude, commending 
to you, for your health and well being, the 
simple suburban life. 

Roypen E. Tu 


Foliage Plants for Decoration 

HERE are many cut flowers used in 

positions where additional foliage, 
other than their own, is an improvmert 
to the decoration. 

Maiden-hair ferns, for instance, are 
effective, for the fronds running almost at 
right angles to the stem, form a delicate 
lacework of green at the base. They are 
often hard to obtain, however, and do not 
always take kindly to cultivation. 


One of the common meadow rues 
(Thalictrum dioicum) makes a splendid 
substitute. It lasts well when cut, and 


is as easily grown as a weed. It may be 
planted in shady corners of the vegetable 
garden, or in open spaces among shrubs. 
It is native here, growing luxuriously on 
dry ravine banks, which are heavily 
wooded but clear of dense undergrowth. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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A Word of Advice to the 
Home Maker from an 
Expert House Decorator 





I BUILD GARDENS 


Furnishing the material and planting it for you, either following 
out your ideas or suggesting arrangements that are the culmination 
of eleven years’ experience. Send for catalogue Garfield William- 
son, 52 Broadway, New York. Nurseries, Ridgefield, N. J. 

















Building? 
vo Duilding? 
Then let us send you copy of our new booklet, 


H G-2, which tells all about the proper method of 
finishing floors and interior woodwork. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


makes inexpensive soft woods jusi as 
artistic and beautiful as hard woods. 
Tell us the kind of woods you will 
use and we will mail you Jane/s of, 
those woods artistically finished— 





rat f Wurphs 





, ~ ~ mpt att 
LETTER No. 

Where the design of the house is 
along Elizabethan or Jacobean Lines 
the stain and finish used upon the wood- 
work must be rich in tone providing 













HARTMANN-.SANDER:S COMPAK 


- — Om -* 


A very interesting pamphlet just issued by us on the Per- 
gola can be had free on request. Ask for catalogue P-27. 





| her with our 25c booklet— 
the color time would produce upon the toget Z) bs 
wood. This will insure a harmonious all free and postpaid. a a ey sot - 
e & effect The finish should be natural s.C.J . . swer ton ster Avenues, icago, , 
e : . C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis this Ad : : 
also, that is, without a high gloss. ay aga p> East. office, 1123 Broadway, New York City 
The natural Penetrating Oil Stains The Weed Pinieiing Aathestiics Anh 


Exclusive Manufacturers ot 


KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


made by Murphy Varnish Company 
will supply the shades on inexpensive 
as well as on the more costly woods. 














ze [The colors are all true and _ lasting, Suitable for Pergolas, porches and interior use. 
and when finished by tw o coats ot Wealsopublich cotalegnes?. G0 chena-dicloendP-d0el weed colome 
’ Nogloss Varnish the result is excellent. 





These stains are easy to apply and dur- 

able and will make the commonest wood 
} appear artistic and handsome. For 
é birch a beautiful selection of tones are 
made—silver gray, light and dark 
brown, olive green and two shades of 
mahogany. For oak, ash and chestnut 


SS 
il | /PROTECT 722 fors 
ry 0 j coverings from injury. = beau- 
tify your furniture by using Glass 
ase ‘Onward Sliding Furniture and 
pL ‘ Piano Shoes in place of casters. 
f your dealer will not supply you. 
Write us—Onward Mf¢. Go. 
| U. S. Factory and Glass Plant, 


ws 


SED rhe ame 
| & PaaS < 
































—gray, brown and green are especial- euste Vee tae oy 
ly pleasing. For yellow pine—brown, ~ ———— 
gray and mahogany or green are at- ped 
3 tractive, and on white pine, poplar, ~ FURNITURE: 
gum, ee so forth, beautiful tones CAMBRIDGE GARDEN-FURNITURE SHOP A FBNCE LIKE THIS 
are securec and a hundred or more 
‘ te for sample panels showing these fin- —_S PEAR) ST. CAN BRIDGE MASS — other orm tal sty! ° 
ishes, and if you decide (as you will on seeing ae ay 
. them) to become a patron of the Company, you and exclusive designs. 
. a are entitled to the full service of the Depart- For private grounds, pub- 


ation, which includes sugges- 





lic parks, city lots and 
suburban property, Gates and poststo match, Only 
highest quality—reasonable cost. Send for our 
1911 Fence Pattern Book of 


Ornamental Metal Fence and Gates 


with manufacturer's lowest prices. 
Our methods of manufacturing and 
selling enable us to undersell compe- 
tition. WARD FENCE CO., 

Box 909, Decatur, Ind, 





-s of wall coverings and drap- 

naterials, cuts of —p furniture and 

rugs. The scheme sent you will be made up 
f r house and is nc zt a stock scheme. 


Petes Department of Decoration 
. Murphy Varnish Company 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Garden and Porch furniture 


Send for catalogue 


North Shore Ferneries Co , Beverly, Mass. 























































s 
(Snowball Hydrangea—Hills of Snow) 
The H angea has always been a ives garden shrub. 1a eC. 
e rahew one which pos g 
SEss addition to its > 
Well known qualities, the 
merit wering 
a r and 
is ardy. The only publication devoted to that most fascinating of all sub- 
« con- jects—world wide travel. Every month it takes you ona trip 
_ descrip- goa over the world with a guide who knows intimately the countries, 
“ and the their inhabitants and their history. Become a subscriber to 
; — TRAVEL and you will become more closely acquainted with the 
a — world in which you live—you will be at home in any country 
en and will acquire in the most delightful of all ways that broad 
awn me knowledge of the world that every well informed man or woman 
BARRY wants to possess. TRAVEL for one year, $1.50. 
r ry = 
: men McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO., Publishers 
: Secures 449 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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GROW THIS BEAUTIFUL 
ROSE IN YOUR GARDEN 


"THE Climbing Ame! ican Beauty Rose was origina 


ted by us 1 cross between the American Beauty 
and a seedling of one of our hardy climbing roses It 
V t and bl oom wherever 





pillar rose will. 
same r xquisitely 
jragrans, rosy- 
mson_ flowers 

» 4 inches in 
ameter — but 
stead of a few 
wers it is one 
nass of bloom 
June, and con- 
nues to bloom 
ccasionally 
hroughout the 
eason, The 
ives of our 


Climbing 
American 
Beauty 


large, bright, 
ssy green and 
foliage re- 

uins bright 
ind attractive 
roughout the 
ntire growing 


part of a ph ) 

eauty in bloom 

s will certainly take great delight in this won- 
‘ W vil e pleased to send you, by 
1s y more as you like of these 

r Or i i ants $ ea Write 


Hoopes. Bro. & Thomas Co., West Chester, Pa. 











Highlands Nursery and 
Salem Branch Nursery 


(4,000 ft. elevation In the Carolina Mountains) 


The largest collection of Hardy American Plants in 
the world 


Rhododendrons, Kalmias and Andromedas 
for August and September Planting give splen 


did results the following spring 

Our tried native species are the best and the only ab 
solutely hardy ones. Write now for Beautifully Illus 
trated Catalogue which tells how to grow «hese 


things successfully 


Harlan P. Kelsey, owner 


Salem, Mass. 














Send for Our Book of Trees _Tells How to 
Plant for Fruit and Shade. 


Every person who expects to 
plant trees this spring—a dozen 
or a thousand—should first send 
for Green's 1911 Complete Cata- 








logue It lists everything de 
sirable in fruit an J ant ade trees 
is we as small fr ; tells you 
how we sell direct to u from 
our nursery and quotes you 
lowest ‘‘at-the-nursery prices 

By our money-saving juality-giving 
plan, you pay no commissions, but buy 

direct from one of the largest nurseri« in the United 

Stat and mi get nurserymen’s lowest prices, 


Agent's Prices cut in two 
GRE EN'S TREES direct to you 


We grow bud and graft quality tres from bearing 
" irds of our own—all hardy, northern grown and true 
to name Every tree is triple inspected and guaranteed 
f from pests and scale 

(jreen's N series ar ited in one f the ge -~ t fruit 

in the | d State 8 Nt rthern New Y« yet we 
ure to miles ‘dis tant from other nurseries—no chance 
for contagious disease 

Our italogue is our only salesman, and has been for 

»! ears, but our square dealing policy makes our 
tomers loyal to us and brings them back year after 
with new orders If you have never bought trees 

r Green's Nursery plan, in vestigate by sending at once 

for the 1911 catal gue, and we will also send you free 
uur remarkable book Thirty Years with Fruits and 

. Flowers Capital $100,000 


“Green's Nursery Co., 





Box 10, Rochester, N.Y. 











In writing te 


(Continued from page 132) 

Another suggestion for plants especi- 
ally fitted to supply foliage for winter 
decoration, either in the greenhouse or the 
window-box is the use of common root 
vegetables. Prosaic as this may sound, 
turnips, carrots, parsnips and beets pro- 
duce as beautiful foliage as many of the 
plants particularly intended for that pur- 
pose and they are raised with practically 
no care. Simply cut off the green leaves 
from the roots, pot singly in some gener- 
ous receptacle, and water. They should 
then be kept in the dark for about a week 
and then treated as any of the bulbs 
placed in a warm, sunny room and well 
watered. In a short time green shoots 
will appear, and the resulting plant will 
be found just as satisfactory as any pur- 
chased variety. The beets, with their full- 
colored and variously-formed leaves, are 
decidedly attractive, while the delicate 
frondage of the carrot surely rivals the 
ferns mentioned above. 





Book Reviews 


[The Publishers of House and Garden will be glad ti 
furnish any books desired by subscribers on receipt of 
publisher's price Inquiries accompanied by stamp for 
reply will be answered immediately. |] 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts. By Julia 
De Wolf Addison Illustrated Cloth 
Svo, 454 pp. Boston: L. C. Page & Com 
pany. $2.75. 

The fact that museums and art gal- 
leries are more frequently visited by for- 
eign than local inhabitants is acknowl- 
edged. A great many tourists who are en- 
thusiastic about the Louvre or Dresden 
galleries or British Museum have never 
seen the inside of the buildings of similar 
character in their own cities of Boston or 
New York. This volume is an interest- 
ing and instructive guide to the pleasures 
of the Boston Museum, appealing to just 
this class, showing some of the fine works 
of art which may be seen without an over- 
sea pilgrimage. To those who frequent 
this collection the book contains much 
which adds familiarity with its beauties. 
On the American painters it gives an in- 
timate history of the artist, the subject 
and the occasion, making it doubly inter- 
esting. The book is full illuminating 
criticism and valuable data concerning all 
departments of the Museum, besides giv- 
ing an incentive to a visit which will be 
highly educational. 


The Body and Its Defenses. By Frances 
Gulick Jewett. Illustrated. Cloth, 16mo 
342 pp. Boston and New York: Ginn & 
Company. 65 cents 
This excellent book is one of the 

Gulick Hygiene Series edited by Luther 

Halsey Gulick. It lays emphasis on the 


body’s functions rather than on the physi- 

ological functions alone, and is a clear, 

rational treatment of these subjects. 
(Continued on page 136) 
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Pulverized Sheep Manure 


Produces most wonderful re- 
sults. The best, safest, most 
effective and satisfactory fer 
tilizer. Clean noobjectionable 
odor, and free from weed 
an?’ wild grass seeds. 
$4.00 per bbl. 
Freight prepaid east of Mis- 4 
souri River. Write for quan- & 
tity prices and literature. 
Pulverized Manure Co., 
No. 25 Unior Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
Wizard Brand is handled by 


first-class seedsmen, 





Dahlias, Roses, Cannas, Gladioli 


For sixteen years I have sold guaranteed bulbs, a 
over the world. If you are looking for up-to-date 
Dahlias send for free catalogue to The Eastern 


Dahlia King, the largest Dahlia grower in America 


J. K. ALEXANDER, East Bridgewater, Mass, 
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Silver Lake A 


Braided Sash-Cord 


(Name indelibly stamped on every foot) 


Have your architect specify it in his plans 
It won’t cost you any more, but will save you 
loads of trouble. It is solid-braided of cotton 
aoe waste); can’t stretch and is non-inflamma 

le 


When the windows are being put in or when you have 
to renew the other cord, look to see that Silver Lake A 
Sash-Cord is used. Standard for over 40 years. Silver 
Lake is the accepted standard in U. S. Governmen 
braided cord specifications. 


Silver Lake Co., 87 Chauncey St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Silver Lake Soiid Braided Clothesline 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR GARDEN 
THIS. SPRING 


Garden ornaments 
in Italian marble, 
from our studios at 
Pietrasanta, Italy, 
consisting of the 
finest reproduc- 
tions of the mas- 
terpieces of Italian 
art. 


ON EXHIBITION 
AT OUR GALLERIES 


Order now, to 
assure early and 
prompt delivery, 
and secure first 
choice from exclusive designs in stock 
We make a specialty of executing orders 
from patrons’ own designs. Immediate 
orders can be delivered this season. 


Send for lilustrated Catalog H. 


ARMANDO BATTELL! 
SCULPTOR 
7 West 30th Street New York City 





50 - ROMA— Museo Vaticano 
atere di marmo bianco 
From our own cast. 
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WILL YOU 
GIVE $5 
TO HELP 
SOLVE THE 
RACE 
PROBLEM 


p) \ Class in Cooking at the Slater School The girls are 
trained in all branches of household science and the boys 
. 1 dairying, carpentry, blacksmithing and like occupations. 


1 each day that the only solution of the race problem is the education and Christianizing of the colored people. This is 

is a National question Several schools have done magnificent work along these lines, notably Hampton, Tuskegee and 
rrmal School at Winston-Salem, N. ( 

¥y gave the trustees of this latter school $5,000, provided they 


: would raise an equal amount for a hospital where colored girls 
% the many branches of the School's 


J 

[he necessary additional amount was raised and with $10,000 the school has 

. is amount by reason of the assistance of students and friends of the school in the manual labor. 

xcellent work that was being done, have offered the school $12,000, provided the trustees again raise an equal amount. Although they 
tri n every way to meet the offer of the State, it seems impossible for the immediate neighbors of the School to raise this sum. 

at least $48,000, as the colored people will do the manual labor free. 


EVERY DOLLAR GIVEN NOW MEANS $4 TO THE SCHOOL 


s i t work of the Normal Schoc 


nd hav \ 
it would be possible to increase the plant to a value of 


r tion of ten teachers, all well trained colored men and women. There are four departments: The 


students; the State Normal Department, training teachers for the rural schools of the State; the Academic 
ind the Industrial Department In the latter the boys are trained in dairying, carpentry, blacksmithing, gardening, shoemaking, 
girls are trained in sewing, cooking, laundry work, household science and other useful lines 
by ie Ex of the State Institutions regarding the Slater School 
n providing an answer to the most aggravating question of our day—negro education—and in meeting 
llected from the whites for the education of the colored, is beyond estimate. 
would surround their students after graduation; knowing that they must return to humble homes, they 
ild find there. No money was spent in the purchase of costly apparatus, none in high salaries to teach 
t ike honest tizens they have taught most successfully and at a very moderate expense.” 


W. P. WOOD, J] .P. JETER, T. W. PATTON, Examiners. 


Is NOT THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO A MATTER OF IMPORTANCE TO YOU? 
y r aid at this t will have a four-fold value Will you send $< 
P Nat il Bar Winston-Salen i the treasurer of the School 


(which will mean $20 to the School), now to William A. Blair, Vice-President of The 
, Or to McBride, Winston & Co., 449 Fourth Ave., New York, the publishers of this 











‘The Garden Primer 


By GRACE TABOR asad GARDNER TEALL 


Indispensable to Every Garden Maker 





@ The Garden Primer, as its title indicates, is a hand- 

book of practical gardening information for the beginner, 

covering every branch of the subject from preparing the soil to the 
gathering of the fruit and flowers. In it is set forth, without any 
confusing technicalities, just the information that will enable the amateur 
to grasp quickly the essentials of garden-making. The authors in preparing 
this book have drawn trom their long experience, and in writing it assume 
no knowledge of the subject on the part of the reader. There has been great 
need of a book of this kind, yet, so far as we know, no volume has ever been 
published that treats the subject in thischarmingly simple way. While dealing 
with first principles this volume has an equal interest for the advanced gardener, 








who will find much of valuein the ex- - 


periences of the authors, and in a fresh | wcamne, winston S CO., Publishers Must RORN SD) aN 
presentation of a subject which always abounds |  449Fourth Avenue, New York ~ PRIMER 
in new methods and discoveries. - F “ Ter 
@ A profusion of illustrations show every phase of gardening, growing | * “45° S*R¢ me postpaid — , 
vegetables and flowers, fertilizing, pruning, cultivating, spraying and a Sree Tawa Oe Sew y 
thousand and one helpful and necessary things. Planting tables direct the |°"°!0* 51: 


beginner throughout the year and an index makes the book instantly 
accessible for reference. 


McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO., Publishers 
449 FOURTH AVENUE, N E W YORK 
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It doesn ce 


The most 


know ledge of life. 


efective, most worth-while 


is in the pages of Mark Twain’s Tet a 


He is far more than this—he is first of all 
and you may benefit by his rich experience 





A good many people believe that Education comes 
only trom schools and colleges. 


Education 


comes trom a knowledge of human nature and 


And the aa way to learn these things that are real, 


have 


You 


thought of him only as a humorist and philosopher. 


Teacher, 





use his 


powers of observation—learn human nature through 


his pages. 


MARK 
TWAIN'S 
WORKS 


PRICE 





It had been Mark 
‘Twain’s ambition to have 
his books in every Amer- 


ican home, and he made a 
great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remark- 
able opportunity—for the 
first time in the history 
of publishing, copyrighted 
books are sold at the price 
of non - copyrighted 

books 


will not 


the chance 
come 
again. 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


Franklin Square 


New York City 


aset of MARK TWAIN'S 
WORKS, Author's Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five 


Now for the first time you get a complete set of all Mark Twain’s iy ins 7 on 
writings at just exactly one-half the price they have ever been sold 


before. 
which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. 
only $25.00 
been issued at such a low figure. 


1 


This is a new edition, just as complete as the old one, t the ex 
This new edition is t care for 
for the 25 volumes. Never before has a 
copyrighted library set of a standard author’s works 


HARPER & BROTHERS wa : 








H. G. 2. A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 

PET STOCK MAGAZINE INTERIOR DECORATORS 
Pig R 1 of Pet An Somat Walk aod deaion Ge, 
Illustrated, Inter estin y Instr tive. Seis aut ae tae 

cen giesadgiirrpilapeit B ct e. BOWDOIN & MANLEY 


Pet Stock Maguzie, 18-20-22 Washlegion St, Springfield, Ohio 


546 Fifth Avenue New York 














Resiclences 
Churches 
dbchool 





ARTISTIC HOMES 
A 1000-Page Plan-Book of 
Moderate-Cost Houses Price $1. 

Largest Published.- Entirely New Plates 
Other Smaller Books are 
$ 500 to $1000 Houses - 2% 
$1000 to $1200 Houses - 25c 
$1200 to $1500 Houses - 25c 
$1500 to §2500 Houses - 25c 
California Bungatows a 
Artistic Churches 
Herbert C. Chivers Pn 
lo22 Cal) Bid., San Francisco 





















your place 





LET,US HELP YOU 


Our experienced landscape gar 
leners make a planting plan of 
selecting trees, shrubs, 

suitable to soil and situation, 
, ? z Offerthe ay 
finest selection in America fo lawn and gar 
len planting Write for Catalog D 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS COMPANY 
Est. 1848. Inc. 1903 
New Canaan, Conn. 






Our nurseries 
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Artistic Homes. By Mabel Tuke Priex 
man. Lar Svo., 148 pp. Chica 


C. McClurg & Company. $2 net 

Since the home is only one of many ; 
a community, environment plays a stro 
part in determining its physical appea 
ance. Mrs. Priestman’s book is of valy 
in showing what can be accomplished 
making one’s house fit harmoniously in 
its neighborhood surroundings. — /ler 
lustrations are all of houses now occy 
pied and the majority of which have bee 
built for less than $10,000, some 
as low as $3,000. With the keyn te 
design suggested, the book shows how t 
whole may be made harmonious by prop 
interior decoration, window spacing : ( 
and stair arrangement, etc. The delight 
ful experiences are given of others 
have gone to barns, stables and even | 
chicken farms for the material 
which to build their homes. The 
a practical help to prospective build 
who find architects’ plans and terms | 
fusing. 


Brick Architecture of the Middle Ages and 7 
H. Str : a 


the Renaissance in Italy. [by . 
Paper boards, portfolio, 15x 20 ; si 
plates in line and gelatine New 3 
William Helburn. $8 net : 


A well-chosen set of measured dra 
ings that would, of course, be intere 
mainly to architects. The reproductions = 
which are at a large scale, show elevatior | 
sections, plans, and details, with phot 
graphs in some instances, of the most 1 
teresting brickwork of past ages 


Guide to the Mushrooms. |}y Emma 
IWlustrated Cloth, 4x6 
Doubleday 


lor Cole 
pp. Garden City, L 
& Co. $1.50 


A convenient handbook that tells 
essential differences between mushroom 
that are edible and those that are potsot- 
ous. There are tables in the book show 
ing when and where mushrooms gro 
with a summary of species, outlining 
briefly and concisely the characteristics 0! y 


each variety. There are many illustra 
tions, some of them in color. 
Practical Farming. A manual by Jolin Mc Gm 


Lennan, Ph.M Illustrated. Cloth, 161 
298 pp. New York: The Macmillan | 
pany, $1.50 net. 


The author of this volume announce 
that it has been his aim to place beto! 
the reader in a plain, practical way, use! 
knowledge and the results of scientific t 
search as applied to the common thing 
in agriculture without the use of tech 
cal terms or confusing tables, so that 
tiller of the soil may have a friend 4 
handbook to which he may turn wit! com to 
fidence and the conviction that he will fin 
some valuable light on his agricultur 
problem. 
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| fos LIGHTING FIXT Don’t Blame the COAL-Man 
Y 
i : ’ — ' ; 
x )} For marring your siding, breaking the glass 
sexb . 
ves and soiling 
ce 
Ysa o the lawn, 
when putting 
coal in the 
cellarthrough 
an ordinary Welsh & Sturd tnt, Architects, Wilkes- Barre, Pa. 
g : 4 1 ° 
a. J cellar win. abot’s Creosote Stains 
NOMPLETE harmony between lighting dow. eh on maneeniate astaring sirius a gap. 
é : é anteed durability, and the Creosote penetrates and 
a fixtures and the other features of a 
Pig - at k r thoroughly preserves the wood. The most econom- 
5 Yes erative if the height of the THE MAJESTIC FUEL CHUTE ical and only appropriate coloring for 
a : e achieved. protects the building. Made in 3 sizes, and if Shingled residences, bungalow shingles 
= ( n the ideas embodied in light is desired a rubber glass window can be fur- or siding, rough board camps or cottages, 
a ; 7 -_ ard solvi nished for the door. boat and club houses, shelters, etc. 
5 es often go tar toward solving Write for catalogue and name of nearest for sta p 
ae ioaciinwes Stead ; —— . ; . 
Fag a ee, — When buying dealer. SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 
+ home builder. lighting fixtures MAJESTIC FURNACE & FDY. CO. 11 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
iat - 1 “ look Tor the ~ ° 
3 efore making a final to Tra 7 C C Dept. Huntington, Ind. Agents at all Central Points 
oe 1 . 4 Fight sali 
a. nm regara Mark 
anc ia ; write It 1s guar pg 
- rhitins y <tures writ us. sini __ , dee ee ee 
eos Sak)” ares SEWAGE DISPOSAL | Bessy secmmmaany 
mm \\e will reter you to our material ind | 
s ire af ——— eae | WITHOUT SEWERS S He ID 
nearest office where yo carefu vork HLEY 
- ; manship Will positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 
find uggestions \ ell <. For Country Homes soft Poaied cueing insects wy injury oo’ 
. 3 nore effective . D 
sidering treane 7) wane STEM lustrated Booklet Free Lime Sulphur. "Not an experiment. One gallon 
) sewacs IL : makes 16 to 20 gallons spray by simply adding water. 
Cataloscue No. 22 Q disposal 9 Address’ Ashley House Sewage Disposal Co Send for Booklet, “Orchasd Insurance. 
cs cid ats ohana S 16 Armida Avenue Morgan Park, Ill, ©. 6. PRATT C8... 59 CHURCH ST.. REW YORK CITY. 
7) . . S, ’ . TX ho knows good architect 
mTHE ENOS COMPANY || I Wantthe Man “"2norzcnt architecture AER 
Bl © induce you to give my 
es a . : P = HOMES OF CHARACTER 
s kers of Lighting Fixtures iis coiaieheres it ch die dees of SUPERB DAHLIAS 
l by S, cottages an ngalows. All» : : ve 
bs aoe : : a a . - trial | will send 10 Large Field Roots for $1, no two 
x a" \ | \ it] C+ P » a/ plans, witl nn lescriptions at “ g = ’ : 
en \ND 16th St. NEW VORK ad accurate cost estimates. Compiled alike, and to include some of the New Century Dahlias. 
Se 8 Salesrooms: 36 West 37th St., New York eporionce ia ‘Waiting Somes. $i ge Express charges to be paid by purchaser. 
Ss — oe J. MURRAY BASSETT 
S JOHN HENRY NEWSON, 1234 Williamson Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio Packard Street Hammonton, N. J. 
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wt 'D | | AND POTTERY FOR 
is u nmMn } l GARDEN AND« ¢& ¢ 
hi [ 
A T NTERIOR-DECORATION 
i HE HEART IN THE ART 
ininy 
' OF HOUSE HEATING 
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The Best Spray Pump 
Sprays the tallest fruit trees from the ground. 
= Special noo | or, vines, shrubs, te 
Al Sprays quickest and best. oes the work in hal 
of : : : the time and does it thoroughly. Always ready. 
ates _ The Galloway Collection has been greatly Used with bucket, barrel or tank. Lasts a lifetime. 
sett ——— pti season . 1911. — for No leathers to dry up, wear out, or make trouble 
. Catalogue showing new designs o ower 
1C pots, vases, sun-dials and on furniture Standard Spra Vv Pump 
“<> for garden and hal! executed in strong . - 
r durable Terra Cotta Warranted for 5 Years. Price $4.00 
ne 5 oe Terra Cotta Company It will not cost you a cent to try it. Our special 
it t e] . 3218 Walnut Street offer gives complete details. Write for it today 
; tem? PHILADELPHIA and we will also send our illustrated circular 
will d . showing how this pump pays for itself many times 
( ait , 1 over the first season. 
) wr r - * . . 
1 a ae The Standard Stamping Go. 
Jan se 4 ’ 65 Main Street Dept. A Marysville, O. 
tu ¢w York Central Iron Works Co., 5 Main Street, Geneva, WN. Y, 


























In writing to advertisers please mention House AND GARDEN. 
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Mr. Robert J. Collier, Publisher of 
Collier’s Weekly, and Mr. Condé Nast, Pub- 
lisher of Vogue and one of the Publishers of 
House & Garden and Travel, take pleasure 
tn announcing their purchase of 


THE HOUSEKEEPER 


a monthly periodical heretofore published in 
Minneapolis. The Housekeeper has a circu- 
lation of four hundred thousand, and a yearly 
advertising revenue of two hundred thousand 


dollars. 


Beginning with the March, 1911, issue it 
will be published from New York under the 


firm name of Colher & Nast, and will conform 


in every respect to the editorial and adver- 
tising policies of Collier’s. 

The present subscription price is 10 cents 
a number, or $1.00 a year. It is probable 
that within a few months this will be raised 
to $1.50 a year and 185 cents a copy. 
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DISTINCTIVE HOMES 
OF MODERATE COST 











A Book for House-Builders and Home-Makers 


EDITED BY HENRY H. SAYLOR 


il This book has been published in response to an ever-increasing demand for a volume of pictures, plans 
and dese1 iptions of the most charming homes in this country—not the great estates and show places 


but the sort of places that most of us can look forward to building, ranging in cost from $3,000 to $20,000. 


The illustrations, of which there are more than three hundred, both of the exteriors of houses and their 
garden settings, and of the principal rooms inside, are all from photographs of houses already built, 
reproduced in superb half-tone engravings, with line drawings of the floor plans. 


' 
¢. he carefully selected contents includes country homes, seashore cottages, alluring bungalows, in- 
expensive remodeled farn nouses, etc. All the desirable architectural style s are represented: 


Colonial. English Half-timber. Stucco, Cement, Dutch Colonial (the gambrel roof type). — Chalet, 
et Chapters w by ities cover all sides of the fascinating problem of house building, in 
ul ng lhe relations between the home-builder and his ar¢ ites, the mat- 
t vecificat ( th — problem of extras and how to avoid them—all these 
s iff st comp rehensive and interesting way (Throughout the text are many 
ges of pictures illustrating constructive, decorative and furnishing details—entrance doorways, bay 

| tside shut hirn 


nevs, stairways, ge eet windows, built-in china-cupboards, consistently 
rnished interiors, porches—all grouped so that the reader may, at a glance, compare all the best types 


Important Subjects Covered 
fl he ) tes ~ d ngs i : | te ve er r SCO} of tl > text ae tter it the b . t gether with which is the finest col 


oO ‘ s € g getnel 

1 y — ( te Lig g Syster Lighting Fixtures 

| zs Mate e Mert Vill. J ( venie s, Wauinscoting Book 

t s ( sts cases 
IIT. « . 2 R . ( . + a | Coverings 
A : xX. Wa ( é gs, | tleres a1 \\ lra 

1 ‘ I ¢ e } 3 1 
i I ! I I es XI. Furnishing 1 Decorating the Bedroom 

: I She x XII. Furnit 

| Firepla NIIL. Pict Hanging ar Ornament 

Vl. Heating Sys s \W ; 


q¢ : LJISTINCTIV riOMES OF Mope1 \ ( . is the most complete and authoritative volume on the subject vet published It 
is sumptuous book oe 1 ; cont ; 


. » S$1Z7@ IOX 12% NN es, superbly printed on plate paper, tastefully “eweetlh Price $2.00 net Ly 










| McBride, Winston & Co. 
McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO, Publishers, PUBLISHERS 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Please send me DISTINCTIVE HOMES OF | 
MODERATE CosT, postpaid, for which | 


enclose $2.30 


City and State 
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One Thousand Dollars (rie cr oct more the 


or a letter of not more than 
two hundred words) will be paid for the best explanations of 


“The Reasons Why” 


50.00" Second Prize, S100.00: Phird, 
=00 each, and ten Seventh Prizes ot 
> next best letters making in al *f 
Our friends, the Editors of 
| ural pape rs, have 
! Philadelphia ; 
vestern lg 


w ANNUAI 


> SEEDS GRO 
& SEEDS THAT GROW 


Baas 
SEEDS 1911 | V.ar 








“The Burpee-Business—a National Institution.” 


Through wise advertising, splendid organizing ability and enterprise that knew no limitations, 


the Burpee establishment has grown to be far more than a mere mail-order house. It is today a 


National Institution with a field and scope reaching beyond and above the county fair.— From 
HORTICULTURE, Boston, Mass., May 7, 1910. 


; NT SALESMAN” tefls the pla 
oved at our famous ForpHook FARMS 
Handsomely bound with covers litho 
the six colored 
beautiful me 
nd carefully 
and should 
seeds. either for pleasure r profit 
planters who realize that in seeds 
pleased to serve You and will 
are willing to pay a fair price for 
mail you a copy? If so, kind! 


| write,—-TODAY ! “The Seal of Quality" 


, a 2 Pe 
The “Headquarters” for 


WITH our five farms in Pennsylvan 

New Jersey and California we ha 
the largest, most complete Trial Grounds 
to “prove all things.” We were the first 
in America to grow “Spencers” and have 
to-day the choicest strains of these most 
magnificent, gigantic, new waved Sweet 
Peas. Unlike seed generally sold, our R 
SELECTED Stocks now come absolutely ti 


t 


to the superb “Spencer” type. 


lt 


we will mail one regu 
lar packet each of 
Dainty Spencer, the new “picotee-edged” 
pink on white—Mrs. RoutzAuHN, apricot 
suffused with rose—BEATRICE SPENCER, rich 
pink—OTHELLO SpeNceR, glossy deep ma 
roon—Asta Oun, charming light lavender 
and Heten Lewis, bright orange-rose 
These Six Superb Spencers are shown 
pated from nature and fully described on 
pages 110 and 111 of BurPEE’Ss ANNUAL FOR 
ig1t. Purchased separately they would cost 
65 cts., but all six packets, with Leaflet on 
Culture, will be mailed for only 25 cts.; five 
collections for $1.00. 


we will mail one packet 

(30 to 40 seeds each) of 
BurPEE'’s King Epwarp Spencer, the 
grandest scarlet-—Apr_Le BLossoM SPENCER 
rose and pink—Burrer’s WHITE SPENCER 
largest waved white FLORENCE Morse 
SPENCER, light pink—Buerpre’s PRIMROSE 
SPENCER, and a large packet (80 to 90 
seeds) of Burpee’s Best blend for 1911 of 
Supers SPENCER SEEDLINGS Leaflet on 
Culture is sent with each CoLLection, 


Y 


f*s. we will mail one regu- 

“*9* lar packet each of 
Burper’s Queen VictoriA SPENCER, prim- 
rose, flushed flesh—Constance Otiver, rich 
rose on cream—Burpre’s AURORA SPENCER, 
bright orange-salmon, flaked—Mrs. CG W 
BrEADMORE, pink edged on cream ground 
and TENNANT SPENCER, the most beautiful 
deep heliotrope. 


buys any One of the above 

* Three Collections Any Five 
Collections for One Dollar, and mailed to 
different addresses if so ordered. 


we will mail any 

Two of the above 

Collections, together with a 15 ct. pkt. (20 

seeds) of the lovely new Mrs. Hucu Dick- 
SON. 


we will mail all Three 

Collections named 
above, and also one regular packet each of 
Mrs. HuGuw Dicxson, FLorence NIGHTIN- 
GALE, COUNTESS SPENCER, GrorGE HERBERT, 
and Marie CoreELti—making in all Twenty- 
Two True Spencers. You can order all 
these as Burpee’s Dollar Box of Spencers. 
Name House and Garden and, with this 
unequaled assortment, will send free 
our complete new book, Swerr Peas UP 
ro-DATE, 


Buildings, Philadelphia 





